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‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Qoethe, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mdme Albani—Mdme Trebelli. _ 
[His EVENING (Sarvurpay), May 14th, will be performed 
Gounop’s Opera, ‘‘FAUST E MARGHERITA” (to commence at 8.15). 
Margherita, Mdme Albani; Siebel, Mdme Trebelli; Mefistofele, M. Gailhard ; 
Valentino, Sig, Sante Athos ; and Faust, M. Vergnet. Conductor—M. Duponr. 
Mdme Albani.—Début of Herr Labatt. 

Monpay next, May 16th, first performance of WAGNER’s Opera, ‘“‘ LOHEN- 
GRIN.” Elsa di Brabante, Mdme Albani; Ortruda, Mdlle Mauntilla; Federico di 
Telramondo, Signor Cotogni; Enrico |’Uccellatore, Signor Silvestri; L’Araldo 
del Re, M. Dauphin (his first appearance in England); and Lohengrin, Herr 
Labatt (his first appearance in England), On this occasion the doors will open at 
7.30, and the Opera will commence at 8 o'clock. 

Mdme Fursch-Madier.—Mdme Scalchi. 

TUESDAY next, May 17th, MEYERBEER’s Grand Opera, ‘‘LES HUGUENOTS.” 
Valentina, Mdme Fursch-Madier; Margherita di Vulois, Mdlle Elly Warnots 
(her first appearance in England); Urbano, Mdme 8calchi; Conte di San Bris, 
Signor de zké; Oonte di Nevers, Signor Cotogni; Marcello, M. Gresse ; and 
Raoul di Nangis, Signor Mierzwinsky, Conductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 


M i 
THURSDAY next, May 19th, MEYERBEER’s Opera, ‘‘DINORAH,” Dinorah, 
Mdme Sembrich (her first appearance in that character in England); Un 
Caprajo, Mdme Trebelli; Hoel, M. Lassalle (his first appearance this season); 
Caccitore, M. Dauphin ; and Corentino, Signor Marini. 


Doors open at Eight o’clock ; the Opera commences at Half-past. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 

Orchestra Stalls, £1 5s.; Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, 
£2 12s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, lis.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 
10s, 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SPECIAL SATURDAY CONCERT, 


Tus Day, May 14th, at Three o'clock. The programme will include 
Overture, ‘‘ Jason, or the Argonauts and the Syrens” (Alice Mary Smith)—tfirst 
time at these concerts; Symphony No. 2, in O, Op. 140 (Raff)—first time in 
England ; Pianoforte Concerto, No. 1, in E (Chopin) ; Pianoforte Solos by Bach, 
Heymann, and Liszt; Overture, William Tell (Rossini). Vocalist—Mr Maas, 
Solo Pianist—M. Oarl Heymann (his first appearance in England), Conductor— 
bo Av@ust Manns, Seats, 3s,6d., 2s. 6d.,and 1s. Admission to Concert-room, 

xpence, 


SATURDAY NEXT. 
MORNING BALLAD CONCERT. 


ORNING BALLAD CONCERT.—Sr James’s Hatt. 
BECOND OONCERT, SATURDAY Morning, May 21st, at Three o'clock. 
Artists :—Miss Mary Davies, Miss Clara Samuel], and Miss Henrietta Beebe, 
Mdme Patey and Mdme Antoinette Sreaiing? Mr Edward Lloyd and Mr 
Joseph Maas, Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. The South London Choral 
Association of 60 voices, under the direction of Mr L, 0. Venables. Conductor 
—Mr Sipney Naytor. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Area, 4s. and 2s.; a 3s. ; Gallery 
and Orchestra, 1s, Tickets to be had of Austin, 8t James’s Hall; the usual 
Agents; and Boosey & Oo., 295, Regent Street. 


RervaAt ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 














Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Lay! the QUEEN and the aa Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MAOFARREN, Mus, D., Oantab. 

The next STUDENTS’ CONOERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at this InstrTuTION, on SaTURDAY Evening, the 
21st inst., at Eight o'clock. Conductor—Mr WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Py (which may be purchased at the doors) :—Balcony, 2s. 6d. ; and Stalls, 

. each, 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, over Square, W. 


MARIE ROZE 
HAS RETURNED FROM AMERIOA, and will appear at 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
during the Season. 


All Applications for OONOERTS to be made to N. VERT, ., 52, New Bond 
treet, W. ee ia 





[JXDEE THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 


.R.H. the Princess of WALES. 
-R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
-R.H. the Duchess of EDINBURGH. 
.R.H. the Duke of CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
H.R.H. the Duchess of CONNAUGHT. 
H.R.H. Prince LEOPOLD, K.G. 
Mr SIMS REEVES will take his FAREWELL in ORATORIO, at the Roran 
ALBERT HALL, on WEDNESDAY Evenings, May 18, 25, June 15, 22, 29, a 
SATURDAY Afternoon, July 9. 


M® SIMS REEVESS FAREWELL ORATORIOS. 
[HIRD CONCERT, Wepyespay, May 18th, at Eight. 


HANDE!’s 

SRAEL IN EGYPT. Artists—Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss de Fonblanque, Mdme Patey, Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley, Signor 

Foli, Mr Sims Reeves, and the 
OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY, Orchestra 
and Chorus 1000, Organist—Dr Stainer. Conductor—Mr BARNBY, Prices 
—Stalls, 15s.; Arena, 10s. 6d. and 7s.; Baleony, 6s. and 4s.; Admisgion, Is, 
Tickets of usual Agents; Austin’s Office, St James’s Hall; and at the@oyat 

Albert Hall. 


a SIMS REEVES has the honour to announce 
LN that as Jephtha cannot be included in the series of Farewell Oratorio Per- 
formances, he will, in addition to the Tenor Music in Jsrael in Egypt, give the 
Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still” and “‘ Waft her, angels,” on Wednes- 
day evening next, at the Royal Albert Hall. 


NOTICE. 
\ ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON has Arrivep in 
Town, and requests all letters to be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, 
Regent Street, W. ae 
TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 
The Highest Honours, Paris, 


1878, 
JOH N BRI NSM FAD The Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c, 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 


Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 


La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 


Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 
Prussia, Austria, Italy, 


rein aw 7, QODTENENTE PIANOS. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
| ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, Loxson, ©. 
The ‘‘BRINS: ” PIAN TE F 'rafton Road, WwW. 
. Bed af all the PRNCIPaL MUSIC WAREHOUSES, 





























AND SONS’ 


PATENT 


Patented 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 


and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, 
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i} R BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CONCERT, Sr James’s Hat, 

TuEspAY Evening next, May 17th. Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Patey, 
Miss Lizzie Evans, Miss Lizzie Williams, Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr James Sauvage, 
Eos Morlais, and Mr Lucas Williams. Pianoforte—Mr Brinley Richards. Harp 
—Mr John Thomas, The London We'sh Choir will sing some National Choruses. 
Conductor—Mr Stpnry Naytor. 


MiSs LILLIE ALBRECHT has the honour to announce 

that she will give her FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL, under the 
immediate Patronage of the Earl and Countess of Charlemont and George 
Eyre, Esq., at ABERDEEN Hovsk, Argyll Street, W., in the New Concert Room, 
on S8aTuRDAY, the 28th inst., at Three o'clock. She will be assisted by 
Mdme Arabella Smythe, Miss Coyte Turner, and Signor Isidore de Lara. Oon- 
ductor—Mr Lrnpnsay SLOPER. The Pianoforte Solos will consist of Gigue and 
Gavotte by Corelli, and Tambourin by J. Raff. ‘The following pieces of her own 
composition will, by general desire, be played by Miss L, Albrecht on this 
occasion, viz.: Study, in @ flat; ‘‘Doux espoir,” Nocturne; ‘“ Rushing Waters,” 
Fantaisie; ‘‘La Consolazione,” for left hand alone; “ L’éclair” (Lightning), 
Grand Galop de Concert ; “ Amour Inquiet,” Idylle (performed by the band of 
the Royal Horse Guards): Impromptu in A flat; ‘‘Tramp, tramp,” March ; 
‘*Au bord de l'eau,” Fantaisie; ‘‘The Maiden’s Dream,” Third Réverie; and, as 
Finale, “ Fanfare,” Marche Militaire. ‘‘ Bei labbri,” Valse Ohantante, sung by 
Mdme Arabella Smythe, and ‘“ At eventide remember me ” (Words by Wellington 
Guernsey, Eaq,), sung by Miss Coyte Turner (both by Miss Albrecht) will also 
be given, the latter for the first time. Tickets—Reserved, 7s,6d.; Unreserved, 
5s., and 2s. 6d., te be had of Messrs Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, W.; and of 
Miss Lintre ALBRECHT, 38, Oakley Square. Regent’s Park, N.W. 


RAULEIN BONDY’S MORNING CONCERT, on 
SATURDAY, May 2lst, at MARLBoROUGH Rooms, 307, Regent Street, to 
commence at Three o'clock. Vocalists—Mdme Samson, Mdlle Caselli, and Mr 
Thurley Beale. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte—Fraulein Bondy; Violonce!!o— 
Signor Pezze. Conductor—Mr STEPHEN KEMP. Pianoforte ‘by Messrs. Broad- 
wood & Sons. Programme: Part 1—Sonata in E minor, Op. 38, for pianoforte 
and violoncel'o (Brahms)—Fraulein Bondy and Signor Pezze; Seng, “ Honour 
and Arms” (Handel)--Mr Thurley Beale ; Solos, Toccata (Purcell), “Siciliano” 
(Scarlatti), Praeludium and Fugue, in D major (Bach), Gigue (Mozart), and 
Variations sur un “ Zigeunerlied ” (Weber)—Fraulein Bondy; Song. “ Aufenthalt” 
(Schubert)—Madlle Caselli; Soles, violoncello, ‘ Allemande” (G. B. Lully), and 
“ Gavotte” (Geminiani)—Signor Pezze. Part 2—Sonata, Quasi una Fantasia, in 
E flat major, Op. 27, No. 1 (Beethoven)—Fraulein Bondy ; Song, ‘‘ The Bugler” 
(Pinsuti)—Mr Thurley Bea'e ; Introduction et Polonaise brillante, pour piano et 
violoncello (Chopin)—Fraulein Bondy and Signor Pezze ; Vocal Duets (Dvorak 
and Rubinstein)—-Mdme Samson and Mdlle Oaselli; Solo, piano, ‘‘ Aus dem 
Volksleben” (Grieg)—Fraulein Bondy. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Family Ticket 
(to admit Three), One Guinea ; Unreserved Seats, 5s. ; to be obtained of FRAULEIN 
Bonpy, 54, Kensington Gardens Square, Bayswater; Novello & Co., Berners 
B8treet ; and at the Rooms. 


i} RS LAMBORN COCK’S CONCERT, Monpay Afternoon, 

May 23rd, at Sr GrorGe’s HALL, Regent Street. Vocalists—Miss Santley, 
Miss Thorndike, Miss de Fonblanque, Miss Marian McKenzie, Messrs W. H. 
Cummings, J. H. Robertson, R. George, and Santley. Pianoforte—Mrs Lamborn 
Cock and Mr W. G. Ousins. Clarionet—Mr Lazarus. Harp—Mr John Thomas. 
Tickets at Mrs LAMBoRN Cock’s, 23, Holles Street, and all the principal Music 


Sellers, 
ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 


Principal—Mr LanspowNeE CoTTrELt. New Branches—ConpbvuIT STREET, 
and MyppELton Hat. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 
introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 
gr re a Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, ‘stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


MOZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY. President— 
l The Marquis of LONDONDERRY. Vice-President—Herr SCHUBERTH. The 
NEXT CONCERT will take place in the first week in June, Full particulars 
" short'y be announced. Prospectuses and further information may be 
obt tued of H. G@, Hopper, Hon. Sec., 241. Regent Street. 


| pk BARTON McGUCKIN at liberty for Concert and 
’ Oratorio ENGAGEMENTS. All applications to be made to J.D. MCLAREN, 
106, St Pan!’s Road, N.W. 























The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instrumente, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES. 


P, GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Onampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. ; 
Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine et Oise), a Paris: Passage du Grand 
er}, et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depdt for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, mapufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 


of Paris. 
Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 


Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


“THE PEASANTS’ HOLIDAY.” : 
WHE SOUTH LONDON CHORAL ASSOCIATION will 
sing J. W. Evtior’s Part Song, “THE PEASANTS’ HOLIDAY,” at their 
Second Subscription Concert, 8t James’s Hall, on Thursday Evening, May 19th. 
BLUMENTHAL'S ‘“‘DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 
) ISS DAMIAN will sing Bromenrua’s admired Song, 
“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE,” at Mr Power's Morning Concert, 
Cromwell House, on May 25th ; and at Tooting. May 26th. 
“THE MESSAGE.” 
\ R VERNON RIGBY will sing Brumenruar’s admired 
Song, ‘*‘THE MESSAGE,” at the Volunteer Concert, Vestry Hall, St 
Pancras, on Monday, May 23. 
_.-_ SOMEBODY KNOWS!” 5 
“ QOMEBODY KNOWS!” By Sarnzon-Dotsy. Words by 
Epwarp OxeNrorp. Sung by MADAME ENRIQUEZ, with immense 
success and always encored.—KEPPEL & Oo., 221, Regent Street, London. 
“SOME NIGHT” and “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
N R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new Ballad, 
“SOME NIGHT,” and Hore Tempue’s “’TIS ALL THAT 1 OAN 
SAY,” at all his Engagements during the Season. 
32, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. U 
10 LET.— ROOMS on the BASEMENT, Ist and 2nd Floors, 
suitable for Offices, Pianoforte Show Rooms, or Music Sheet Warehouse. 
Apply on the premises, between 10 and 5, to Mr H. Lawrence Hakrris, 
a tant 





























Patt MALt..—Collection of fine old Cremona Violins, Violoncellos, and Bows, of 
John Wallace Joyce. Esq., late of Manor House, Beckington, near Bath. 
My BSsEs FOSTER respectfully announce for SALE by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, PALL MALL, on Fripay next, the 20th 
May, at One o'clock, the valuable collection of Forty VIOLINS, Four VIOLON- 
CELLOS, aud Sixteen BOWS, of John Wallace Joyce, Esq., including fine 
examples of — 


NICHOLAUS AMATI ANTONIUS STRADUARIUS 


ANDREW GUARNARIUS 


BERGONZI JosepH GUARNARIUS 8TORIONI 
GUADAGINI GRANCINO STEINER 
GAGLIANO SEBASTIAN KL0z MONTAGNANA 


and others; also Sixteen fine Bows by Tourte, Dodd, &. On view two days 
preceding the Bale, and Oatalogues had. 
. MUSIC BUSINESS WANTED. 
WANTED to PURCHASE, in or near London, a MUSIC 
. SELLER’S BUSINESS, with Tuning Connection. Address, with par- 
wae gd H. LAWRENCE Harris, Public Accountant, 32, Argyll Street, Regent 
reet, W. 








Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J, L, HATTON. 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Musie b 
pee ie HATTON, 


Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





“HER VOICE.” 
“ TJER VOICE.” Ianace Grssonz’s popular Song (poe 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is publ . 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
. Just Published. . 
[4 POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains. Par Ia@nace Gripsone. Price 4s. London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. bina! fii ee 
Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, 0 LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music bi 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words te thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be Sureatieens to say more,”— Pan, 


ust Published. 











J 
“ TTAPPY DREAMS,” Cradle Song. Words and Music by 
FREDERICK PENNA. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT OLD HIGHBURY BARN. 
(Continued from page 284. ) 


From the Willougbys the concern passed to Mr John Hinton, 
in whose hands, and those of his son, Mr Archibald Hinton, it 
remained down to the year 1860. Under the two Hintons, High- 
bury Barn continued to preserve most of its old characteristics, 
and was long the favoured place of meeting for clubs and large 
societies. @ Licensed Victuallers, for instance, held their 
annual dinner there, in 1841, which was attended by as many as 
three thousand guests. Musical performances and pyrotechnic 
displays were in time added to the more primitive attractions, 
but these were always concluded by a comparatively early hour. 
The element of fastness, which prevailed more and more as time 
slipped by, at places like Vauxhall and Cremorne, was conspicuous 
only by its absence here. Appealing like the Surrey Gardens— 
another place of amusement, now also defunct—more exclusively 
to the middle and tradesman class, Highbury Barn might be 
beneath the notice of the gilded youth of that day ; but it was, 
at any rate, always thoroughly respectable, 

Passing over a few years, we next read of assemblies for danc- 
ing as being held in the large room during the winter months 
of 1849-50, and of a Licensed Victualler’s anniversary dinner, in 
May, 1851. This was presided over by Mr Samuel Whitbread, 
M.P., and the exceptionally large sum of £4,044 was collected 
after dinner in aid of the Society’s funds, A musical festival 
was given in June, 1852; and amongst the Societies who held 
their fétes in 1858, were the Tinplate- Workers, the Cork-Cutters, 
the United Patriots, Waltonians, and Newsvendors. 

Whether owing to a diminution of popular favour, or from 
some other cause, we know not, but in the next year, 1854, the 
place began to assume rather a different aspect. At any rate, 
the old routine did not seem to satisfy the proprietor. So the 
band of the Grenadier Guards was engaged, and dancing intro- 
duced every evening, from seven till half-past ten. The licence 
for dancing was, however, refused by the magistrates at the end 
of the season. This year was also memorable for a balloon ascent, 
made by the veteran aeronaut Green, on the evening of July 10th. 
A panorama of Constantinople was exhibited in the long room, 
in 1855; and to evade the licence, dancing now took place under 
the auspices of a number of subscribers, who styled themselves 
the Highbury Club. The much contested licence was at length 
granted in October, 1856, and from this date the class of frequent- 
ers gradually changed, until at length the time-honoured tea- 
aay “the pride of merrie Islington,” became finally transformed 

to a species of North London Cremorne. A carnival ball was 
given on Easter-Monday, 1859, when one thousand presents were 

istributed amongst the visitors. The celebrated comic vocalist, 
Mackney, sang at Mr Hinton’s benefit in September, 1860. The 
poogenivy retired to Anerley Gardens at the end of this year, 

aving relinquished his lease to Mr Edward Giovanelli, who 
assumed the reins of management on Whit-Monday, May 21st, 
1861. A new Music Hall was constructed in 1862, in which con- 
certs were given, with Miss Rebecca Isaacs and Mr Vernon Rigby 
as the leading singers. ‘That most graceful of gymnasts, Leotard, 
was also engaged for the whole of the season, The night of 
Thursday, the 16th of August, witnessed a terrible accident to a 
woman, professionally known as “The Female Blondin,” but whose 
real name was Selina Young, and who, whilst walking on a tight- 
rope, at an elevation of sixty feet from the ground, and balancing 
herself by a pole loaded with fireworks in full play, fell, and was 
crippled for life. A. ballet, The Beauty of Ghent, was represented 
in 1863, and Professor Pepper’s “Ghost” -also formed a great 
attraction in this year, scenes from Hamlet and Der Freischiitz 
being expressly mounted for its display. Promenade Concerts 
were given in the winter of 1864. 

Many alterations and improvements in the gardens were 
effected in 1865, and the music-hall was converted into a theatre, 
the Alexandra, which was opened on the 20th of May, with a 
burlesque on the opera of Ernani, by the well-known author, 
William Brough; the burlesque was preceded by a new farce, 
bearing the eccentric title of Worryburry’s Whims. These pieces 
were supported by Miss Rachael Sanger, Mrs Caulfield, Mr Dan- 
vers, and Mr J. G, Taylor. Mr Giovanelli himself also played 
Wormwood, in The Lottery Ticket, and a pantomime, on the 
well-worn subject of Bluebeard, was produced at Christmas. The 





qualifications of the lessee as an actor were certainly various, 
seeing that within the next two or three years he appeared 
successively in such parts as Jem Baggs, in The Wandering 
Minstrel, Jacob Earwig, in Boots at the Swan, as clown, in the 
revived and once famous pantomime of Mother Govse, and as 
Mawworm in Bickerstaffe’s comedy of The Hypocrite. 

The theatre now divided attention with the gardens, and was 
worked for some time with energy and success; but other 
amusements were not neglected. Benefit societies and beanfeasts 
continued to be held, and the out-of-door attractions were set 
forth with as much prominence as ever. Blondin, the equilibrist, 
was engaged in the summer of 1868, and another celebrity, 
Natator, the man-frog, in 1869. During this latter year, also, a 
curiosity, or monstrosity, of a former generation, The Siamese 
Twins, on their return, at an interval of many years, to England, 
were exhibited here. The art of puffery would really seem to 
have reached its extreme limit in the advertisements at this date. 
Vauxhall, in its palmy days, had been wont to glory in an illumi- 
nation of twenty thousand extra lamps; Highbury Barn now 
boasted of half a million! But neither these nor the exertions— 
which, however, misdirected, were at any rate great—of Mr 
Giovanelli could long uphold the credit of a place, the respect- 
ability of which had completely disappeared. The drunken and 
riotous orgies, entailed by the late hour up to which the gardens 
were kept open, had made them a nuisance to the inhabitants of 
this rapidly increasing suburb. ‘The opposition to the annual 
licence became more and more general, until at length matters 
were brought to a crisis by the disgraceful exhibition of the 
Colonna troupe of dancers, in June, 1870. The local authorities 
now interfered, the license was cancelled, and the lessee, who, 
by his own showing, had expended upwards of thirty-five 
thousand pounds upon the property, withdrew from the scene, at 
the end of the summer—a ruined man. 

In 1871, yet one more effort was made for Highbury Barn, the 
speculator this time happening to be no other than the ubiquitous 
Mr E. T. Smith, who in his time had governed more places of 
public entertainment in London than any other individual, since 
or before, and who now made shift to carry it on with most of 
the old amusements, minus the objectionable dancing. On the 
27th of June, in this year, a race of five hundred pigeons took 
place; the birds being let loose at noon, arrived at Contrai, in 
Belgium, as specified by a telegram, at half-past three, during the 
afternoon. A similar race, on a more extended scale, occurred at 
Sydenham in the same month ; but this one, as an event in the 
history of Highbury Barn, deserves to be recorded here. Mr E. 
T. Smith, however, proved powerless to restore its fallen fortunes; 
and, notwithstanding his quaintly-piteous protest that, in order to 
meet the popular prejudice, five hundred bakers, and their five hwn- 
dred wives, had been forbidden to dance, after their annual dinner , 
held in the summer, the renewal of his lease was inexorably 
refused in the following October. f 

From this date Highbury Barn remained shut up entirely, see- 
ing that no other tenant could be found, endowed with sufficient 
hardihood to bid for a place, over the gates of which Ichabod 
might indeed have been long since most fitly written up. On the 
occasion of a recent visit, we found the entrance—which had 
formerly some pretension to architectural merit—half demolished, 
and the intervening gaps filled in with common wooden hoard- 
ings. The flower beds were choked with grass and weeds. The 
nightshade flourished, in rank luxuriance, around the crumbling 
and dismantled orchestra. The once elegant decorations of the 
Alexandra Theatre were all but obliterated by damp and mildew, 
whilst the windows of the “vast and unequalled ” ball-room—a 
room, by the way, of really noble proportions—were completely 
destitute of glass. Two of the five acres, set forth in Docwra’s 
indenture, had been already built upon. The remaining three 
formed, indeed, but a sorry monument of departed-folly. And 
sad though it must ever be to witness the removal of an ancient 
land-mark, we cannot but hope that, continuing merely under 
such conditions as these, Highbury Barn may speedily be im- 
proved off the face of the earth altogether. For though the 
venerable Tower of Canonbury, the shelter of Oliver Goldsmith 
during the fruition of his choicest literary toils, may well rear its 
head erect, and bid defiance to a time which can cast no taint 
upon the history of its past; the poor old Barn, the scene of his 
innocent hours of recreation, now exists merely as a tawdry, 
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dreary, and—to tell the honest truth—most disreputable-looking 
ruin, in the midst of modern, smiling, prosperous Highbury. 
MicHAkFL WILLIAMS, 
Eastbourne, 28th April, 1881. 
——o—— 
THE “LIGHT SOPRANO,” 
1 


‘¢ The event since our last has been the début in this country of 
the (to travelling amateurs of music) well-known lyric artist, Mdme 
Sembrich, of Dresden. Those who had heard her abroad were wont 
to express surprise that she had never been introduced to the London 
public—that neither the late Mr Gye nor the notoriously enterprising 
Mr Mapleson had ever bestowed a thought upon the question as to 
whether the praises lavished upon Mdme Sembrich by German 
critics were mere empty cries, or based upon merit absolutely incon- 
testable. Well, she has come among us, and by her performance in 
a single opera, which, hackneyed though it be, is enough to test the 
highest qualities of a dramatic singer, ‘light soprano ’ (whatever that 
may mean), or ‘heavy soprano’ (whatever that may mean), has 
settled the question beyond dispute. Lucia di Lammermoor, is an 
eminently tragic opera, and the part of the heroine an eminently 
tragic part. If a ‘light soprano’ can sing the music of Lucia with 
facility, she can sing with equal facility the music of Norma, 
Semiramide, and other characters usually associated in the public 
mind with sopranos who are not ‘ light,’ because their voices, either 
from want of early training, or from natural and insuperable 
deficiency, can never be made flexible. The voice of Mdme 
Sembrich, beautiful as it unquestionably is, might be placed in that 
category ; but, happily, her early training has been so excellent that 
whether her voice be a ‘light’ soprano, or a ‘ heavy’ soprano, or a 
‘robust’ (‘robust’ is good) soprano, it is all one. It has, in fact, 
been so carefully tutored that we cannot think of a part in any 
opera, where a genuine soprano is essential, that could present 
difficulties to its possessor not easily got over per saltum. Our daily 
contemporaries have been so minute in their criticisms of Mdme 
Sembrich’s impersonation that nothing remains for us but to endorse 
the general estimate, and to add our own opinion that her brilliant 
success was deservedly won, That Mdme Sembrich is not merely a 
great singer, but an actress of intelligence, is beyond a doubt. 
Meanwhile that Mr Gye has made a valuable addition to his com- 
pany is the unanimous belief.—St James’s Gazette. 

9 

‘*The voice of Mad. Adelina Patti, if the general verdict may be 
accepted, is also a ‘light’ soprano—which, if such be the case, would 
force us to believe that the phrase applies especially to those who 
having mastered the art of vocalization, and know how to sing. 
‘Dramatic’ soprano, by the way, is another much-used epithet. 
Let us accept it unconditionally, and the numberless admirers of 
this great artist may console themselves with the reflection that 
their distinguished favourite can undertake, with assurance of suc- 
cess, any character in the lyric drama she may choose to affect. 
Semiramide (like Norma and Lucrezia Borgia) has always been con- 
sidered a tragic part, just as Rosina, Adina, Norina, &c., are con- 
sidered comic parts. But Mad. Patti can assume any one of them— 
cum multis aliis—with ease, and even add Valentine in the Huguenots 
to the list. Therefore a ‘light’ soprano, properly estimated, must 
be a soprano universal and all-embracing. That after her success 
in Rossini’s last Italian opera a twelvemonth ago it should be pro- 
duced again for Mad, Patti was only to be expected ; and it will 
suffice to add that her singing throughout reached the highest con- 
ceivable degree of perfection, such singing, indeed, as (we are told) 
‘belonged to early days’—in our time not to be excelled. Mad. 
Scalchi as Arsace, and M. Gailhard as Assur, were valuable aids to 
Mad. Patti, and the execution of Rossini’s gorgeous music generally, 
under the able and intelligent direction of Signor Bevignani, left 
little to desire. All lovers of Hérold’s music will be pleased to 
know that Le Pré aux Clercs, his swan-song, with the gifted Mad. 
Albani (who ‘adorns whatever she touches’) as Isabella, is to be 
produced immediately.” —St James's Gazette. 








_HampurcH—On the Ist October next it will be half a century 
since C. Maurice, after three years’ management of the Theatre in 
the St Paul suburb, assumed that of the Thalia Theater. He 
was then 26. In 1842, he pulled down the old structure and 
erected that now occupying its site. It is rarely that a single 
man (if unwived), remains proprietor and director of the same 
theatre for five decades. Preparations are already on foot to 
commemorate the astounding fact on horseback. The celebration 
will last several days. Gustav von Putletz is to write a “‘ Festival 
Piece ” for the occasion. (These things are incredible.—Dr Binge.) 








MR HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


This is the ‘‘majority” year of the performances given annually 
in St James’s Hall by Mr Charles Hallé, who does well to mark it 
with a repetition of the a mme of 1861, and an addition to be 
resently mentioned. r Hallé began his enterprise with Beet- 
a pianoforte sonatas—on a better foundation no such builder 
could build—he repeated those great works in 1862 and again in 
1866, since when the scope of the concerts has been much enlarged 
by the introduction of concerted pieces. Now we see a return to 
the first love and the primitive simplicity of means, and we quite 
believe, with Mr Hallé, that ‘‘a repetition may prove not unattrac- 
tive to the many zealous students of the legacy of masterpieces 
bequeathed to the most universal of instruments by the greatest 
composer of his age.” The large attendance in St James’s Hall on 
Friday afternoon showed how acceptable to the public is the present 
scheme. Than this nothing could have been more confidently pre- 
dicted, because Beethoven’s sonatas are now “‘ understanded of the 
people” to an extent hardly foreseen, perhaps, twenty-one years 
ago. Amateurs know the works well, but can never know them 
well enough to make their exposition by a master hand other than 
instructive. Every Friday, therefore, during the next seven weeks 
Mr Hallé will not merely entertain an audience, but give a valuable 
lesson to hundreds of earnest students. He will hold a class rather 
than direct a concert. The addition of which we have spoken is 
Bach’s famous ‘‘ Well-tempered Clavier,” better known, it may be, 
as the Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. On each occasion Mr Hallé 
lays two of these compositions between each pair of sonatas; but 
et no one say, even in haste, that the association is incongruous. 
Mr Hallé declares that the styles of the two masters, who belonged 
to different periods and represented widely different phases of art, 
had very much in common. Unquestionably he is right. Bach 
found music a mere expression of formality, and it is his glory that 
he made its measured, almost mechanical utterances ring with true 
eloquence, and endowed them with the power of pays feeling. 
He did not sweep away the forms, though he lessened the constraint 
they imposed. He rather exalted and sanctified them. Even so 
did Beethoven, whose grandest works are built upon the lines of his 
art as he had received it from his predecessors, and who enlarged 
the scope of musical expression without changing its fundamental 
rules. Looking at the two great masters thus, propriety and pro- 
found interest mark their connection in Mr. Hallé’s scheme. 

The sonatas performed on Friday were those in F minor, A major, 
and C major, and that in E flat (Op. 7), the preludes and fugues 
being the first six of the ‘‘48.” How Mr Hallé plays Beethoven is 
too well known for description. If anyone wants ‘‘new readings” 
these recitals will not gratify such a person. Mr Hallé does not 
approach Beethoven as a self-seeker—as a man on the look-out for 
a agg to say that the master meant something never discovered 

efore. On the contrary, he is solicitous to reveal Beethoven without 
an Old Man of the Sea, otherwise an annotator, on his back. This 
he does clearly, faithfully, and with a reverence to be noted at a 
time when the feeling is dying from among men. The Bach music 
was played with infinite precision on Friday. So clearly were the 
fugues brought out that the parts seemed like the involution of 
strings of coloured fires, no one possible of confusion with another. 
It was a treat.—D. 7’. 








AuBani’s Mar@ueritra.—Mdme Albani’s impersonation was 
fully as graceful and refined as ever, with touches of pathos and 
a dramatic intensity in the Jater scenes even more impressive 
than on previous occasions. The guileless simplicity of the 
innocent girl, her half unconscious coquetry when adorning her- 
self with the jewels, her frank avowal of love for Faust, her 
touching narration to him of her desolate condition, and the rap- 
ture of her newly-awakened passion, were exquisitely realized. 
In forcible contrast to these phases of emotional sentiment were 
—the expression of Margherita’s remorse, her agony at the death 
of Valentine, her prayerful penitence in the cathedral scene, her 
despairing horror at the fiend’s mocking pursuit, and the ecstacy 
of the death-scene in the prison under the influence of religious 
belief and hope. In all these aspects it was a truly fine perform- 
ance from a dramatic point of view. Add to this the exquisite 
rendering of the music, the purity of voice and finished style, and 
it must be admitted that Mdme Albani’s Margherita is of rare 
excellence. In the dreamy “ King of Thule” ballad, the brilliant 
“ Jewel Song,” the whole of the love scene in the garden, the 
declamatory passages in the following situations that ensue, and 
the rapturous final trio, Mdme Albani also proved herself a great 
vocal artist.— Daily News, 
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THE COLONEL IN A NUT-SHELL. 
A Philistine and Maudle visit the Prince of Wales's. 
(From }punch.) 


I went to see The Colonel at the Prince of Wales’s, and I took 
Maudle with me. I had some trouble in persuading him to accom- 
any me, for at first he flatly refused to go to any theatre but the 
yceum, but at last he consented. Then another difficulty arose, 
—should he take his lily with him. I had heard something about 
the play, so I said decidedly not, and consoling himself with the 
reflection that the| night air might not agree with the “ precious” 
thing, and bidding it an affectionate adieu, we set out for Mr 
Edgar Bruce’s Theatre in Tottenham Street. 

Here is the story of the play. A Mr Forrester, physically strong, 

but morally weak, is married to a charming wife. But, unhappily, 
that lady, under the guidance of her mother, Lady Tompkins, has 
fallen a victim to Aistheticism. So Forrester’s house is decorated 
egies to the prevailing mania, with hangings in ‘‘art-colours” 
and sunflowers, plates and pottery, and medieval furniture ; his 
wife and mother-in-law appear as ‘‘ arrangements” in brick-red and 
sage-green, and even attire his poor little sister in peacock-blue, 
while they religiously endeavour to live up to their hawthorn china, 
And that is not all. The presiding genius of the house is a Professor 
of Aisthetics, a certain Lambert Streyke, who is, to the eyes of all 
but his dupes. a ghastly old humbug; while with him is his nephew, 
Basil Giorgione, once a chemist’s assistant, but now a painter. 
B. G. has executed a work of art, which hangs in the place of 
honour, and I can only say it is so deliciously like the anatomical 
curiosities of Mr Burne-Jones, that it ought to be secured at all 
hazards for the Grosvenor Gallery. This ‘‘arrangement in gold” is, 
Ihave heard, the work of arising young artist—Mr Padgett—not 
an Asthete. When we saw all this on the stage Maudle was 
delighted ; he echoed the language of the play, declared it was 
“quite too utter,” and regretted he had not brought his lily. 
Meanwhile, we saw poor Forrester’s misery, when, to his great joy, 
in comes his old friend, Colonel Wood, of the U.S. Cavalry, and 
this gentleman at once sees how the land lies, sums up Mr Streyke 
in an instant, and determines to save his friend from this intolerable 
bondage. At first, however, victory remains with Mr Streyke 
and his infatuated disciples, for while Forrester is very anxious that 
his friend should stay with him, Lady Tompkins determines to get 
rid of the Philistine, and the obedient wife, though sorely against 
her will, allows the Colonel to be sent to an hotel. So ends the 
First Act in which the tone of A%sthetic society is preserved with 
such satirical fidelity that it made me shudder and delighted 
Maudle, who wildly proposed ‘‘two lilies and a split soda,” if 
that refreshment were attainable; which, happily, was not the 
case, 
In the Second Act we are in a very different atmosphere. Here, 
on a fourth floor flat, furnished with a total disregard for Aisthetic 
pean, lives pretty Mrs Blyth, a gay widow, who wins all 
earts, and with whom we discover that Mr Forrester, callin 
himself Fisher, is flirting outrageously. He introduces the Colone 
to Mrs Blyth, and it turns out they are old lovers separated through 
a misunderstanding ; and it was, indeed, to seek out the lady that 
the American came to Europe. Then occurs an alarming complica- 
tion. Mrs Forrester arrives to enlist Mrs Blyth’s co-operation in an 
Esthetic scheme, is followed by her mother and Mrs Streyke, and 
discovers her husband, whom she had supposed to have started for 
the country, and the act winds up on a telling situation. 

Third Act. Streyke and his nephew fall out, and we hear of a 
bill run up by the pair for all sorts of luxuries at a, neighbouring 
restaurant, while they pretend to live on the contemplation of lilies. 
Mrs Forrester has appealed to the Colonel, who hoists Streyke with 
his own petard, opens Lady Tompkins’s eyes, reconciles husband 
and wife, is accepted by Mrs Blyth, arranges an impromptu — 
dance after the fashion of an American “ Surprise,” when the ladies 
return to the garments of civilization, and the play winds up 
merrily with the discomfiture of the Aisthete, and the triumph of 
commonsense. , : 

Maudle was, and is, very angry. He sat in sulky silence until 
the end, and then the inextinguishable laughter roused him into 
speech, He said he considered the author a person of no culture, a 
Philistine of the Philistines, wholly destitute of sweetness and light 
and of any feeling for what is most precious in art, I have shown 
this to Maudle, who admits it is a fair account of the piece, but 
adds, that he wonders the brain did not curdle within the cranium 
of the perpetrator of such an outrage, As he quitted the theatre he 
sighed out, ‘‘We are not all impostors.” I at once admitted the 
truth of this remark, as certainly Maudle ought to know of some 
exceptions, Then he glided homewards, and comforted himself 
with cold lily and Mr Pater, 





The acting is admirable. Mrs Leigh Murray and Miss Myra 
Holme, as Lady Tompkins and Mrs Forrester, have caught the 
postures and trick of speech of the school to the life ; while Miss 
Amy Roselle’s Mrs Blyth, and Miss Graham’s Nellie, were bright 
and pleasant performances. Mr Coghlan’s Colonel is a masterly per- 
formance; he shows us an American gentleman, not a vulgar carica- 
ture of a soldier in the U.S. army, and gave every line with telling 
effect. Mr Fernandez created a Streyke out of his own inner con- 
sciousness, which made Maudle wild. Mr Rowland Buckstone was 
amusing as Basil Giorgione ; while Mr Herbert was a very fresh and 
manly representative of Mr Forrester. 

Mr Bruce Smith’s Austhetic interiors are of a truth ‘‘ consum- 
mately precious,” and the Austhetes, on the whole, seemed to have 
rather the best of it in dress and decoration. That, indeed, was 
Maudle’s opinion, and I am bound to believe him, though I am only 

A PHILISTINE. 


—_vo——_ 


MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES, 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


No opera, comic or serious, has been attended with such success 
in Melbourne as La Fille du Tambour Major. Immediately after 
the death of Mr W. S. Lyster, for several years manager of the 
Prince of Wales’s, Mr George Musgrove, his nephew, became 
lessee, and on Boxing-night opened with Offenbach’s work, which 
has run ever since, and to-night will be given for thesixty-seventh 
time, to crowded audiences. Miss Pattie Laverne is the “star ” 
of the company. Parts of certain passages have, nevertheless, 
offended some of our Roman Catholic citizens. The business- 
director under the new régime is Mr H. R. Harwood, formerly one 
of the lessees and general manager of the Theatre Royal, but 
who, @ few years ago, retired, and became proprietor of a large 
hotel in Sydney. 

Mr Henry Ketten, the pianist, since his inter-colonial tour, has 
given three recitals at the Town Hall, in the presence of large 
audiences, Mr Ketten played on a Pleyel-Wolff & Co. piano= 
forte, lent by the Melbourne agents, Nicholson & Co. The 
programme on the first evening comprised selections from Chopin, 
Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Thalberg, Rubinstein, and the per- 
former himself. The third, and last, consisted of excerpts from 
Gluck, Handel, Weber, Chopin, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Litolff, and 
again, Ketten. Signor 0. Nobili acted as business-manager for 
those recitals, 

The Rev. Mr Torrance, Mus. Doc., T.C.D., Incumlent of 
Trinity Church, Balaclava, produced, at the Town Hall, two com- 
positions of his own—The Captivity, an oratorio; and The 
Argonauts, a cantata, The leading singers were Mdmes Palmer 
and Cutler, Messrs Charles Turner and B. T. Moroney. Mr David 
Lee presided at the organ, the composer himself being conductor, 
The proceeds were intended to benefit the Church of England 
Cathedral School of Music; nevertheless, though the works were 
meritorious and well rendered, Dr Torrance suffered a personal 
loss of £116, A committee of friends is now preparing & 
repetition of his works, at a subscription concert, to recoup the 
composer, ae 

An English opera company is working a provincial tour. It 
has just left Geelong, where it produced tle Grand Duchess, 
Maritana, the Bohemian Girl, &c., and is now at Colac. The 
prima donna is Mrs J. H. Fox, the only other well-known meinber 
of the company being Mr G, A. Johnson. : 

The Novelty Theatre re-opens on the 12th inst, for a series of 
comic operas never before produced in Australia, The first piece 
will be Von Suppé’s Fatinitza, J.T. LF. 

Melbourne, 7th March, 1881, 


So much for operatic music in Melbourne. Better for amateurs 
to be at the “ Ville de Plaisance,” —Dr Blidge. ] 








Maprip.—A French comic-opera company, under the direction of 
M. Villegas, will shortly give performances here. The first 
attraction is to be Jean de Nive'le. Duchesne and Engcl are tl.e 
tenors, 

Cosurc,—-The opera question has received an unexpec‘ed solution. 
The town of Nuremberg has undertaken the resjousibility of re:ain 
ing the company at the Ducal Theatre, on condition of receiving # 
parcentaye of the receipts, 
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WIESBADEN. 
Tue Katser AND ErnestInE WEGNER, THE QUEEN OF 
SovuBRET1£s! 

Wiesbaden is at present en féte—for the Emperor arrived here on 
Friday last, to spend a few weeks in his favourite watering-place. 
Very fair and brilliantly gay looked the beautiful little City, decked 
with flags, and crowned with sunbeams, as his Majesty drove ary 
the crowded streets, amid the waving of handkerchiefs, and the 
echo of loyal cheers; while the Band rolled out the National 
Anthem—every note of which made our English hearts beat fast— 
for in their National Hymn England and Germany are united. 

Nature had already drest Wiesbaden in the sweetest and loveliest 
of floral robings for Eastertide. The fields are gold with the Cow- 
slip’s odorous bells, and flecked with mauve and snowy cloudlets, 
where bloom the cuckoo flowers, and the delicate wood-anemones. 
The shops tempt each passer-by with their treasures of lilies and 
roses—and double Russian violets—of most subtly delicious perfume, 
and in hue a purple richly dark, as a Southern summer’s midnight. In 
the shrubberies, and gardens, the ‘‘faul baum” is one mass of snowy 
blossom—and looks like a titanic Deutzia—while the splendid 
magnolia trees, also one sheet of pure white waxen blossom, seemed 
to me, a meet Easter-offering from the Earth, unto her God. With 
azure skies—and a flood of emerald sheen and golden splendour, 
everywhere around, Wiesbaden is in truth a little Eden and a 
fitting resting-place for its grand old Soldier Emperor. In honour 
of this Soldier Kaiser, the Evening Concert in the Cursaal, was of a 
military character—opening with a pulse-stirring Fest March by 
Liszt, followed by Weber’s Jubel Overture—splendidly played—by 
the symphonetic Prelude to Lohengrin, a selection from Rienzi, a 
set of Military Valses by Strauss, and the ‘‘Gloria” from Fuust— 
also magnificently given. The fountains in the gardens and in the 
Platz were illuminated, and this elfin city wore its firefly radiance 
and looked lovely in its blaze of golden fires, as it had done in its 
sunbeam dress of the morning. 

The Emperor is a great lover of good comedy, and, to charm his 
evening hours while he remains with us, Ernestine Wegner, the 
queen of soubrette actresses, has arrived from Berlin. This little 
lady is simply enchanting ; Piquante, as graceful and refined, and 
gifted in a versatile way—for though her comedy is perfect, from 
the archness of her smile and the laughter in her eyes to the least of 
her tones and gestures, still, she discloses a wondrous depth of tragic 
power in her delineations when she imitates, as she often does, the 
great artists of the lyric stage and the trayédiennes of highest note. 
She has then a passion, a tenderness, a pathos, a melancholy, all her 
own, and so realistic that she trails the hearts of her audience at 
her feet, and those who came to laugh feel fain to sob. But the 
passion-storm of woe, or anger, or scorn, passes like a thunder-cloud 
through a summer heaven, and before the tears have fallen she 
makes the smile return. 

One of Wegner’s best réles is that of ‘‘ Our youngest Lieutenant,” 
in which she is the perfection of a beau sabreur ; gay, gallant, non- 
chalant, and dashing ; yet always refined and gentle; a soldier of 
the haute nobless, and as ambitious of his honour’s life as of his 
promotion; chivalrous to women, bon camarade to men; _ very 
anxious for the growth of his moustache, whose very hairs he 
counts, naming them ‘‘ Caroline,” ‘* Marie,” &c. ; equally anxious 
for a duel and an engagement of marriage—deeming all this neces- 
sary to complete his manhood ; a boy still, yet ever and always beau 
sabreur and chivalrous gentleman, How gracefully and dashingly 
Fraiilein Wegner plays the gay Hussar it were impossible to tell. 
But in look and style she is perfect, and in other pieces, where she 
re-assumes her own sex, she is equally charming and fascinating. 

There is a historiette about her réle of this young lieutenant of 
gay Hussars. Naturally all the dashing militaires of the Teuton 
Capital were as eager as the rest of the world, to lay bouquets and 
knightly attentions at the feet of the pretty soubrette who reigned 
over all hearts alike. But she steadily declined all, until suddenly 

she permitted the introduction to her of a boy of eighteen summers, 
who had lately joined the Royal Hussars, For a fortnight the 
youth was constantly beside Fratilein Wegner, and was of course 
immensely vain of his success, lording it over his discomfited elders, 
It was a dream, dreamt among the vanity-lit clouds of a Fool’s 
Paradise | 

One day the little Circe asked the beau sabreur to go that evenin 
to the Theatre sans faute, to see her in a new réle.. He meters | 
he awoke from his bright dream! There, asin a mirror, he saw 
upon the stage himse/f/ His attitudes—his little grimacings—his 
toac:s—his manner—his style—in fact his duplicate! Ernestine the 
far and false, had made him her study—her model—and with such 
tr ie and brilliant success that every theatre in Germany is crammed 
w.cn the Queen of Soubrettes doffs her robes and metamorphoses 
he-elf into the gay Hussar, ' 





Well, I daresay that even as he awoke from his bright dream, the 
young soldier was glad to have sat as model during those sweet days, 
even in a Fool’s Paradise, to so utterly enchanting an artist, as 


Fraulein Ernestine Wegner. . 
A Soupusr’s DAUGHTER. 


—o—- 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 


The theatrical season is over. Last night, with notes taken 
and impressions made by La Belle Gabrielle and Les Diables 
Roses, the audience turned their backs on the closed doors of the 
Salle Monsigny. M. Champagne has had a good season altogether 
by putting on the boards a variety of operas during the summer 
season, while in autumn and winter he drew audiences to witness 
drama, opera comique, and bouffe—in the former putting forth 
his own efforts to please—which were fully appreciated. M. 
Champagne is not only an excellent manager, but a good actor 
in the bargain. Ie has the direction of the Theatre again next 
year, so we do not say “ adiew” but “ au révorr.” . TR, 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, May 2, 1881. 
—- 0 —— 
“MEIL DER IM SIEGERKRANZ,.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—Scheelcher says in his Life of Handel, page 300, “ God 
save the King,” is sometimes erroneously attributed to Handel. 
There is a little French tradition which even asserts that this was 
written by Lully, for the occasion of Louis XIV.’s visit to St Cyr, 
and was stolen by Handel during a visit to Paris. But Handel 
never set foot in France, and “ God save the King” was sung 
in England more than thirty years before Lully came into the 
world. This magnificent hymn, which the author of The Messiah 
would not have disowned, belongs to Dr Join Bull, the organist 
to James I., and was composed in 167, as a thanksgiving to God 
for having saved the King from the Gunpowder Plot. When 
kings escape from assassination it is always Providence that 
has saved them; but when they are slain it is never Providence 
that has destroyed them. That is royal logic; false as the logic 
of the assassin ! 

Pray settle this knotty point once for all, as I believe, if you 


will, you can. Where can Lully’s setting be found ? - 
t, E. L. 








Letresic.—Herr August Klughardt’s three-act opera, Jwein, has 
been performed at the Stadttheater. Though a novelty here, it is 
not absolutely new, having been first produced some years since at 
the Court Theatre, Neu-Strelitz, where the composer occupies the 
post of conductor, and subsequently at the Ducal Theatre, Dessau. 
There was not very much applause during the performance, aud 
even the little there was seemed to lack heartiness. Nevertheless, 
after the fall of the curtain, there was a call for somebody. The 
singers were the first to answer it, and then Herr Klughardt himself 
made his appearance, to be received with some half-hearted marks of 
approbation, mingled with a considerable amount of vigorous hissing. 
In all probability, Zwein will not retain its place in the bills long. 
The music is a close imitation of Wagner. As for the book, it is 
one of the worst, perhaps, ever offered to a composer. Mdmes 
Sachse-Hofmeister (Laudigne) and Riegler (Lunette) did the best 
they could with their respective characters. The same may be said 
of Herr Lederer as the hero.—Signale. 

PestH.—The one-handed Hungarian piano-virtuoso, Count Geza 
Zichy, has just completed a long concert-tour through the principal 
towns of Hungary. A correspondent writing from this place to the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, says :—‘‘ It is an unusual social phenome- 
non for a rich magnate to devote himself exclusively to art for pure 
love, and rising superior to all the prejudices of society, not to shrink 
from appearing as an artist before a paying public. In the noblest 
manner, Count Zichy has devoted the proceeds of his tour to charitable 
purposes, and can boast of having by his magical skill extracted 
from the keys of his instrument in one fortnight and in seven towns 
the tidy sum of 10,000 florins for the Red Cross and other similar 
benevolent institutions! His tour was a triumphal progress; his 
execution, full of profound feeling and faithfully interpreting the 
intentions of the composer, and in a no less degree the astounding 
bravura playing of his left hand (he lost his right arm out shooting) 
excited everywhere the greatest enthusiasm among his audiences,’ 
(Oh |—Dr Blivge.) 
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MEYERBEER AND THE GOAT. 


Our excellent contemporary and friend, Le Ménestrel, has a 
slightly apocryphal but daintily conceived, and as daintily wrought 
out, anecdote about Meyerbeer and Dinorah’s goat, of which the 
subjoined is a translation :— 


‘‘ Speaking of Meyerbeer in London, we may state that the illus- 
trious master was exceedingly anxious about the goat in Le Pardon 
de Ploérmel. He first wanted the one from the Salle Favart to be 
conveyed across the Straits of Dover, but Messrs Gye and Aug. 
Harris declared that there were goats in England, and that national 
self-esteem must be respected. The bridge, the torrent, and the 
goat must be thoroughly English. Meyerbeer submitted. Atevery 
rehearsal, however, he asked for his goat, but, like Sister Anne, saw 
nothing come. Messrs Gye and Harris always replied, phlegmati- 
cally :; ‘Make your mind easy, M. Meyerbeer, the goat will be here 
and know its part the first time it comes on the stage. We are 
practical pa in England, as you will see.’ In a state of dis- 

uietude difficult to be described, Meyerbeer, not much re-assured, 

iplomatically requested Mdme Carvalho to beg that she might 
rehearse with the goat. Mdme Carvalho understood his motive and 
did ask for the goat, who, at last, rehearsed. Meyerbeer, very 
feverish, was in front. Armed with his opera-glass, he directed his 
glances towards the end of the bridge, where the goat had to appear. 
At the given signal he beheld the nimble creature start forward and, 
amid the applause of orchestra and chorus, clear, at one leap, the 
bridge thrown across the torrent. He immediately got up and asked 
Harris to tell him the secret of this extempore training. ‘In Paris,’ 
he observed, ‘the goat rehearsed three months.’ ‘I dare say,’ 
replied Harris, ‘but, as we have already told you, we English are 
eminently practical. With the goat I have engaged its owner and 
a bunch of carrots for each performance. The man and the vege- 
tables are stationed on the other side of the torrent, tempting the 
goat. I hold the animal fast and menace it with a whip, which it 

nows is not productive of pleasure ; then I simply slip the rope, at 
a sign from our illustrious conductor, Mr Costa. The poor beast 
does not require telling twice. It runs from the whip and rushes 
on the appetising carrot, and, added the humorous stage-manager, 
“This is the way we do it.” 


{Slightly apocryphal certainly—very much so! I was present 
—Or Biivge.) 








Mr Joun Gitt.—-The many friends of the Royal Academy of 
Music will regret to hear of the illness of Mr John Gill, the secretary, 
on whose shoulders, since the re-organization in 1868, the brunt of 
the administrative work has fallen, and to whose wise counsel, 
sagacity, and judgment, the present prosperity of the Royal Academy 
of Music is in great part due. Mr Gill will, we all hope, speedily be 
at his old post in Tenterden Street ; and in the meantime the Com- 
mittee of Management on Wednesday last gracefully took the 
opportunity to pass a vote of thanks to him for his exertions in 
pak prema | the recent local examinations. The compliment is merited, 
for upon Mr Gill the organization and correspondence has fallen, and 
it is partly to this arduous extra and gratuitous work that his present 
sickness is attributed. Most of us know Mr John Gill, and to know 
him is to respect and like him. His speedy convalescence will be 
pra hoped for by very many friends, and not the least by the 
past and present young students of the Royal Academy, many of 
whom have been, at the critical moment, advised against the wrong 
and set upon the right path by the sound common sense of the 
gentleman whose value at the Royal Academy was, perbaps, not 
adequately felt until his illness temporally removed him from the 
scene of his labours. —Cuervusino (London Figaro. ) 

Royat Irattan Oprra.—The singing of Mdme Albani has 
sufficient weight with the public to keep on the stage at Mr Gye’s 
theatré an opera which, insinuating melodies notwithstanding, 
has long been quasi-obsolete, Thus occasionally during the season 
I Puritani is listened to with pleasure, the feebleness of the 
libretto and the lack of dramatic interest being overlooked. So 
it was on Saturday night. The gay and florid polacca, the ex- 
pressive “Qui Ja voce,” and other familiar passages, coming from 
the lips of the Canadian songstress, charmed as of yore, and 
obtained the customary unstinted applause. The other leading 
parts were sustained by Signors Marini (Arturo), Cotogni (Ric- 
cardo), and De Reské (Giorgio). On Monday the Huguenots 
brought forward two singers hitherto unknown to us—Mdme 
Fursch-Madier and M, Gresse. The lady is gifted with a fine, if 
not powerful, soprano voice, over which she appears to exercise 
very considerable control, It is purely a dramatic voice, and 
therefore just suited to such music as is allotted to Valeutine, 





Mdme Fursch-Madier is endowed with an extremely prepossessing 
appearance, is evidently a well-trained musician, and an intelligent 
actress in the bargain. Thus her success was assured in advance, 
and the applause she obtained was commensurate with her 
deserts. That she made a strong impression on the audience is 
unquestionable, In the duets with Marcel and Raoul, the testing- 
points of a genuine Valentine, Mdme Madier was quite up to the 
mark, though she omitted one or two passages to which we have 
been accustomed. The voice of M. Gresse is a bass-barytone, 
somewhat weak in the lower notes, but otherwise capable, and of 
fair quality. His Marcel, if obviously deficient in weight, is a 
more than average impersonation, and, indeed, exhibits decidedly 
good points which, most conspicuous in the great scene with 
Valentine, won for him a legitimate share in the applause be- 
stowed upon his fair companion. The cast of the opera was other- 
wise strong, the remaining parts of consequence being assigned to 
Mdmes Sembrich and Scalchi, Signors be Reské, Cotogni, and 
Mierzwinsky. The Polish tenor created no particular impression 
in Raoul’s first air, “ Vergin divina,” but in the septet of the duel 
between Catholics and Huguenots he sang with fine energy, and 
gave full play to his superb voice, fairly “bringing down the 
house.” The grand duet with Valentine had also ne 
moments. Mdme Sembrich’s brilliant Marguerite de Valois an 
Mdme Scalchi’s Urbain are both well known, so are the St Bris 
and Nevers, each excellent in its way, of Signors de Reské and 
Cotogni. The general execution of Meyerbeer’s difficult music 
was more than ordinarily effective. The orchestra left but little 
to desire, while a very marked improvement was observed in the 
chorus, especially in the powerful scene of the “ Benediction of 
the Swords.” Signor Bevignani conducted. For Monday night 
we are promised Lohengrin, with Mdme Albani as I‘lsa, and the 
first appearance of Herr Labatt, another new tenor, as the Knight 
of the Swan.— Graphic. 


Her Magsrsty’s Toeatre.—Mr Mapleson opened his theatre 
a week earlier than had been originally announced. Meanwhile, 
it has been thoroughly cleaned and renovated, which, added to a 
tasteful and profuse display of flowers, gave a cheerful and inviting 
air to the auditorium. The opera selected was the Barliere di 
Seviglia, Mdlle Anna de Belocca as Rosina. This was the part in 
which the young Russian artist first appeared at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre some years ago. She looks the sprightly heroine of Rossini 
to the life, sings the music, with her half contralto, half mezzo- 
soprano voice (“ Una voce poco fa,” in particular), very much in 
the style to which she has accustomed her admirers, and acts the 
character with the same coquettish liveliness. In the “ Lesson” 
scene she introduced Gounod’s serenade, “Quand tu chantes,” 
and, being called upon again, substituted Vincent Wallace’s ballad, 
“Good-night.” The Almaviva was Signor Ravelli, who was less 
happy in the serenade, “ Ecco ridente,” than in the duet, “ All’ 
idea,” with Figaro—the vivacious Barber finding, as usual, a 
bustling representative in Signor Del Puente. The Bartolo was 
Signor Corsini, a new-comer, the [asilio Signor Monti—neither 
without talent. Signor Arditi, who was pre greeted, con- 
ducted the performance, which enjoyed the advantage of an 
excellent orchestra, and a by no means indifferent chorus, The 
opera in next order was La Favorita, in which Mdile Tremelli, for 
the first time, took the part of Donizetti's unfortunate leroine, 
creating a highly favourable impression—an impression that was 
certainly her due. Though occasionally somewhat exaggerated in 
her acting, her singing was almost uniformly effective; and in the 
cavatina, ‘ mio Fernando,” elicited well-merited applause. The 
music throughout is well suited to her fine contralto voice- a 
voice to be carefully husbanded asa treasure. Signor Ravelli’s 
Fernando is far preferable to his Almaviva, the florid passages 
belonging to Rossini’s comic-opera style requiring a certain ayidita 
which he can hardly be said to possess. Signor Cialassi, as 
Alphonso IX., was what he rarely fails to be in any part he under- 
takes, The expressive melody, “ A tant’ amor,” however, would 
gain considerably if some parts were delivered mezza roce, instead 
of almost uniformly loud. In the ballet of the second act, which 
was prettily grouped, the chief danseuse was Mdme Cavalazzi, 4 
favourite here, and deservedly so, being graceful in her poses and 
thoronghly easy in her movements, The opera went smoothly 
throughout. On Thursday a new soprano, Mdlle Adalgisa Gabbi, 
of whom there has heen much question, was to make her début ga 
the heroine of Verdi's aida, 
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MR CHARLES HALLE’S 


Meethoven Recitals. 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 


N R CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that his TWENTY-FIRST SERIES of PIANOFORTE RECITALS will 
take place on the following Afternoons : — 
Fripay, May 20, | Fripay, JUNE 10. 
Fray, May 27. Fripay, JuNE 17. 
Fripay, JuNE 3. | Fripay, JUNE 24, 


PROGRAMME OF THIRD RECITAL. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 20, 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





«.. Beethoven, 
. Bach, 

... Beethoven. 
. Bach, 

.» Beethoven, 
. Bach, 

. Beethoven, 


SONATA, Op. 14, No. 1 ‘ +f ov 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in F sharp major \ 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in F sharp minor f°" 
SONATA, Op. 14, No. 2 we one es eee 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in G major 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in G minor t 
SONATA, Op. 22 sed es a we ee 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in A flat major 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in G sharp minor } 
GRAND SONATA, Op.26 ... 0... 











PRICES OF ADMISSION. 


Sofa Stalls (numbered and reserved), for the Series 
Single Tickets bas 5 a mi on = 
Balcony, for the Series 
Fing!le Tickets one 
Area ... see oa 


i ® 

Subscriptions and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; Stanley 

Lucas, Weber & Co.’s, 81, New Bond Street ; Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond Street ; 

Ollivier's, 38, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside ; Hays’s, 

Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly; and of Mr 
CuaRLEs HALLE, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square. 


2 
7 
i 
3 
1 





DEATH. 
On Sunday evening, May 8th, very suddenly, at 38, Old Bond 
Street, Emity Jane, the beloved wife of Robert W. Ollivier. 
Friends will kindly acept this intimation. 


PPP SOAP RESIS LSS Sip PPE GID PSE SLI 
Minnie Hank. 
Jedwedem leuchtet es wohl ein, 
wie hichst gefiihrlich Sie kann sein 
fiir jeden Junglings 
Rul’ und fiir die Manner auch dazu; 


Rotterdam. Van Dunck. 
See CEN SOE 


Tue indisposition of Mdlle de Reszké continuing, she has, we 
are informed, been ordered by her medical adviser to the Conti- 
nent. 

Tue Lancuace or Frowrrs,—At the opening Saturday 
Crystal Palace concert of the series of the four supplemental to 
the ordinary season just concluded, the only addition to the 
répertoire was Mr I’, H, Cowen’s fanciful orchestral suite, entitled 
Tie Language of Flowers. This collection of six short pieces in 
various measures and keys was first heard at one of the composer's 
concerts a few months back at St James's Hall. The ingenuity 
and graceful prettiness more or less characterizing each movement 
were, at the time, duly noted in these columns, and subsequent 
performances have fully confirmed the favourable verdict passed 
upon such bright examples of Mr Cowen’s lighter style of compo- 
sition. It is gratifying to know that in Mr Arthur Sullivan and 
Mr F. I. Cowen England has, at least, two composers, still young 
in years, who are equally at their ease in the writing of cantatas 
and symphonies as in ballads and ballet music. On Saturday each 
of the movements in The Language of Flowers was warmly 
applauded, but the loudest demonstrations of satisfaction were 
reserved for No, 4, the joyous scherzo, “ Folly, Columbine,” and 
the delightfully fragrant No, 6, “Elegance and Grace, Yellow 
Jasmine,” the latter heing encored and repeated,— Daily Chronicle, 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL WorLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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LADY PIANISTS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—‘ Moi, je ne connais pas de rival,” was the characteristic 
speech of K—n to “ Professor” E—a; at least, so the nothing-if- 
not-anecdotal veteran was wont to quote as an example of the 
ingrain vanity of “ genius.” he 

But, perhaps, there was more of fact than of vanity in the 
proposition, when dispassionately considered. A celebrated ex- 
ecutant scarcely has rivals, for the very solution of the question 
why A succeeds when Z fails is this: A does something unlike 
his predecessors—while Z may repeat and even improve upon 
them—only what he does has been heard before. The world 
does not want to hear what it has heard before. It wants some- 
thing new. It has a laurel wreath in reserve for individuality. 
It does not particularly care what individuality—being ready to 
accept grave, gay, deep, superficial, in turn, but individuality 
alone holds the ticket of admission to the dais where “the World,” 
enthroned, dispenses the prizes. 

Cast even,a cursory glance at the list of the names the world 
has adopted as “rulers of their kind,” and it will be found that 
scarcely two among them were couples in theory and thought, or 
in feeling and expression. ' 

For example, take the feminine pianoforte-players who have 
“made their names.” They are by no means fair blooms upon a 
common stalk. heir individuality is as various as the countries 
which gave them birth. Yet each is as entitled to admiring 
respect as she is open to criticism, As it is human to err, so the 
very charm of a human gift is closely connected with its imper- 
fection. It is the imperfections as well as the gifts of a few 
feminine leaders of the pianoforte-executants that I propose to 
enumerate, 

First and foremost, Clara Schumann. First, because the root 
of her talent lies undeniably the deepest. A humourist has said, 
“that before you can understand a German, you must dig him 
up by the roots.” Although this scarcely applies to executants, 
there are cases where the hearer will not rightly judge certain 
celebrated German virtucst unless in a thoughtful meod. 
Especially Mdme Schumann, with whom accuracy of detail holds a 
secondary rank. Intensely subjective, her thoughts, her fingers, 
are to her merely the medium between the composer she inter- 
prets and the minds of her listeners. She forgets herself—her 
abstraction even leading to unconscious mannerisms—and her 
listeners follow her, and think more of the composition than of its 
exponent. As the composer’s ideas are so forcibly impressed upon 
her audience, their attention is riveted upon these, and the slight 
technical failures of the pianist—blurred minutia, slurred passages 
—appeal to dulled ears. The power present is subjective, self-ab- 
negatory; as it is a strong power it rules so as to make the audience 
subjective and self-abnegatory also, in a fainter degree. Sub- 
jective, because they are thinking of what they are hearing rather 
than how they are hearing; self-abnegatory, because all Mdme 
Schumann's admirers seem, with common consent, to waive indivi- 
dual tastes and predilections, to which her somewhat uncouth and 
rugged execution can seldom appeal. This ruling power belongs to 
leaders only, Clara Wieck-Schumann is the leader of a school. 
She has, and will have, followers and imitators—but she cannot 
have a successor. 

The leader of another (the directly opposite) school is Mdme 
Arabella Goddard, To deny the great English pianist her rank 
is impossible in the teeth of her Continental reputation among 
European artists, by whom—as travelled artists well know—she 
is unanimously acknowledged, As Mdme Schumann is absolutely 
subjective, so is Mdme Goddard entirely objective. Like Holman 
Hunt among painters, she is the apostle of detail. She approaches 
her composer and his ideas from without, and laboriously interprets 
in a series of finished and exquisite touches, each perfect in itself, 
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If the succession of atomic impressions leaves a quantity of minute 
memories rather than a sound, if incomplete, general notion— 
this is the fault of the objective School rather than of its faithful, 
if unimpassioned priestess. The roughest grumblers against the 
“ Goddard ” school of pianoforte-playing admit that while hearing 
the English pianist, they have experienced certain oral sensations 
so intricate and subtle that for the moment they were enslaved. 
They admit that each effect was produced at the exact instant, 
that no pranissimo nor sforzando was wanting, the diminuendi and 
crescendi being wrought with an enthralling nicety—“ yet, after 
all—it was but an efligy hammered out by rule,” is the final growl 
of the Subjectives—the “rough and ready ” clamourers for the 
Ideal. If it is an untidy, even ugly Ideal, no matter. ‘They 
would accept the most grotesque “ living thing ” rather than the 
the polished symmetry of the most smilingly beautiful statue. . 
Yet there are those whose love of Order keeps them content at 
the feet of Beauty, even if that Beauty be petrified, changeless : 
and at the head of these—so far as pianoforte-playing is concerned 
—aArabella Goddard sits upon a throne which can never be usurped. 
As there can never be another Clara Schumann, so there can never 
be another Arabella Goddard. 

In all of the supplementary life humanity calls “art” there are 
two legitimate schools, the subjective and objective; the subjective 
sacrificing the actual to the ideal, the objective claiming to reach the 
ideal through the actual. I have alluded to these natural laws as 
exemplified in the heads of feminine pianoforte-players, But 
there are certain wandering spirits who are essentially democratic 
and subversive, and who, pretending to be bound by no rules, 
enlist themselves under those which are most cruel, most incon- 
siderate—because they are outside known law. 

In all time, in all species of art, there are these erratic beings. 
We generally see a full crop appear when art has become more 
than usually arbitrary, didactic, and consequently empty. In the 
annals of pianoforte-playing, the smooth alliteration of a Hummel 
- a — was followed by the sudden appearance on the stage 
of—a Liszt. 

This is not the time nor the place, (nor do I, your humble 
correspondent, possess the power), to discuss the position in the 
musical universe of this glittering meteor. But it is undeniable 
that he became a leader (of negation ?) and that he had myriads 
of followers. In pianoforte playing he has his women-emulators. 
Among these stands pre-eminent, the Austrian, Sophie Menter. 

Such a perfect specimen of a feminine follower of the Liszt 
School we have not as yet seen. Mdme Menter is eminently 
fitted for her vocation physical!y—being largely and loosely made— 
and mentally, her interpretations being also large and loose and 
without the concentrated tenderness which is generally to be 
traced in a woman’s doings. Wherever the music she undertakes 
to interpret vouchsafes a subject, that subject is disjointed and 
vague, ill suited to feminine feeling. Mdme Menter, however, 
by reason of her peculiar temperament, augments these subjects 
with her singularly similar individuality, therefore we hear Liszt 
emphasized, a boon to Liszt-lovers. A large tone, a large 
delivery, large executive skill—what more can be wanted to 
interpret that ambitious clamourer for more than music chooses to 
give? The gentle Lisztess has yet to show whether her powers 
are sufficiently expanded for the legitimate to edge its way within 
the broad embrace with which she has evidently clasped its 
reverse, 

_In Germany they say, “ all good things go in threes.” As lady 
pianists are essentially good things, let me stay my pen after 
alluding to these—three heads of schools—and not weary your 
readers nor trespass upon your space by alluding to-a crowd, 
which could only be clasaified below them, I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, 
A.L. 








AFTER a successful tour through the United States, Mdme 
Marie Roze (Mrs Henry Mapleson) has returned to London, and 
is engaged to sing at Her Majesty’s Theatre during the present 
season. 

Mpmr ALBANI, it is said, will appear in December for a few 
nights at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. Among the characters 
bs ected for the occasion is that of Elsa, which she will sing in 

erman, 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Continuing to draw from the best known and most popular works 
in his repertory, Mr Gye produced J Puritani on Saturday night, 
with Mdme Albani in the part of Elvira, supported by Signor Marini 
(Arturo), Signor de Reszké (Giorgio), and Signor Cotogni (Riccardo). 
The performance was good throughout, especially so as regards the 
principal female character, which Mdme Albani now endows with 
an interest springing more from her own individuality than arising 
out of anything in the part itself. Elvira’s music, whether gay or 
sad, could hardly have been rendered with fuller expression, and, in 
fact, Mdme Albani added another great success to the many which 
Bellini’s opera has enabled her to win. Of Signor Marini and Signor 
Cotogni it is needless to speak, while Signor de Reszké, whose manly 
voice and bearing served Riccardo to good purpose, will be credited 
with a ‘‘hit ” without a call for proof from the most sceptical. 

On Monday Les Huguenots, powerful in itself as an attraction, 
was presented, with the extra advantage of a cast at once full of 
strength and interest. The occasion, indeed, exemplified in a 
striking way the resources with which Mr Gye’s private enterprise 
rivals and surpasses the State-aided lyric theatres of the continent. 
It goes without saying that the florid music of Marguerite de Valdis 
suited Mdme Sembrich exactly. The difficulties it presents to less 
gifted vocalists were in her case only a means of accentuating suc- 
cess, and she revelled in them accordingly. Mdme Scalchi’s Urbano 
is so well known to every opera-goer that the mere mention of the 
lady’s name in connection with the part suffices, while Signor 
Cotogni’s Nevers has long been recognized as one of the most satis- 
factory embodiments of a noble and gallant gentleman that the 
lyric stage affords. So much for the familiar excellence of the 
representation, though we ought, perhaps, to associate therewith 
the St Bris of Signor de Reszké, who played that part in a very 
distinguished manner last season. With reference to his first 
assumption of the character, it was said in these columns, ‘‘ The 
only St Bris which we can place before his is that of M. Faure.” 
Additional experience serves to confirm this early impression. 
Signor de Reszké not merely looks the part, but acts it, and his 
singing throughout is the singing of an artist. Both Valentina and 
Marcel were played by débutantes, and as Signor Mierzwinsky, heard 
before only once, appeared as Raoul, the element of novelty in the 
performance was unusually strong. Mdme Fiirsch-Madier, the 
representative of the ill-fated heroine owed her début in the character 
to the accident of Mdlle de Reszké’s illness, and turned the unlooked- 
for opportunity to great account. Her success was unequivocal, 
fairly earned, and frankly acknowledged by a large and brilliant 
house. The new-comer has a full and resonant voice, with the lower 
range and quality of a mezzo-soprano, though able to reach and sustain 
—with just enough difficulty to be obvious—the C in alt. Her organ, 
gratefully free from the now almost universal vibrato, is of expressive 
quality, easily conveys the feeling intended, and is used always in 
such a manner as to reveal the cultured artist. Of Mdme Fiirsch- 
Madier as an executant of florid music we cannot now speak ; but 
the slight evidence afforded in the course of the opera pointed to 
deficiency in this respect. The fact, however, matters little. An 
artist who can play Valentina acceptably is never damaged by 
inability to warble with the light sopranos. As an_ actress 
Mdme  Fiirsch-Madier is helped by flashes of dramatic 
sensibility. There were moments when she seemed a purely 
conventional figure, but there were others—such as in the 
affrighted prayer. for Raoul’s safety—when she afforded a glimpse of 
rare power, which may shine with a steady light under conditions 
more favourable than those of a début. Whatever the ultimate result, 
Mdme Fiirsch-Madier has called forth expectation and interest. 
M. Gresse (Marcel) possesses a rough but powerful and genuine bass 
voice, which, combined with manliness of bearing, enabled him to 
make a favourable impression as the sturdy and faithful Huguenot 
soldier. He is, beyond doubt, a valuable recruit. The Raoul of 
Signor Mierzwinsky tallied with his Arnold in vigour of conception 
and execution. Asa singer, the Polish tenor never spares himself, 
and his resonant high aotes punctuate his music, so to speak, with 
rounds of applause. His part in the great duet was an exciting dis- 
playof passionate feeling and forceful utterance. Its intensity seemed, 
at times, almost too great, but it is hard to complain of one who, on 
the operatic stage, enters heart and soul into a dramatic situation. 
At the fall of the curtain both the tenor and soprano were twice 
called to receive applause, Signor Bevignani conducted with marked 
ability, and the performance, as a whole, was above the average, — 
D. Tf. 








Mpuie Zaré THaLBeEre (to call her by her maiden name), 
owing to her marriage with the Marquis de la Petrella Doria, 
- abandoned her professional career, and retires into private 
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CONCERTS. 

Tue first of Mr Manns’s Supplementary Saturday Concerts, at the 
Crystal Palace, began with Mr F. H. Cowen’s series of orchestral 
movements entitled The Language of Flowers, which pleased here 
as they please wherever heard, the “‘ Yellow Jasmine,” as usual, 
being encored. Mendelssohn’s A minor symphony (the ‘‘ Scotch ”), 
splendidly played, and the ‘‘ Academic Overture,” by Brahms, were 
also in the programme. Mdme Sophie Menter won another triumph 
with another pianoforte concerto by her master, Liszt—the one in A. 
The technique of this lady is simply prodigious ; but she has other 
qualities which might be revealed more to advantage in music of 
another kind. The always welcome Mdme Valleria was the singer. 


Tue first of the Richter Concerts, in St James’s Hall, was very , 


fully attended, and the renowned Viennese conductor received with 
genuine warmth. He had his accustomed grand orchestra of between 
ninety and a hundred, joined to a strong chorus, the ensemble 


numbering some 300 players and singers, with Herr Franke as first | 


violin, and Herr Frantzen as choral director. The programme con- 


sisted exclusively of four pieces, three in the first part, purely ' 


orchestral, one in the second, with which the chorus had to do. 
The pompous ‘ Huldigungs-Marsch,” of Wagner, a concerto for 
strings (in E minor), attributed to Bach, and the overture to Oberon, 
were played in succession, and, after a short interval, followed the 
‘‘Choral Symphony.” Of course the ‘‘ Wagner March,” with 
Richter to conduct it, went as well as could be imagined; but 
Weber’s fiery and romantic overture took every one by surprise, 
and was, in accordance with general opinion, the finest display of 
all. The concerto, only the first violin part of which is by Bach, 
the five added parts being supplied by Herr Joseph Hellmesberger, 
was, on that account, less interesting—no discredit to the Viennese 
artist, who has performed his task with real ability. About the 
‘*No, 9” what more need be added than that it crowned the whole ! 
Herr Richter, as it is well attested, knows the symphony by heart. 


Mr CuHar.es HALté’s first pianoforte recital in the same hall was 
unusually attractive, for not only did he play the first four sonatas 
of Beethoven, but six preludes and as many fugues by Bach, with 
the perfect musical skill and appreciation for which he is widely 
noted. And thus he intends going on till at the eighth recital he 
will have exhausted the series of sonatas, and the Wohltemperirte 
Clavier in the bargain ! 

Messrs Lupwic anp DavBert.—These highly esteemed professors 
gave the first of a new series of chamber concerts (their fifth), on 
Monday the 2nd inst, at the Royal Academy Concert Room. Their 
programme was in all respects admirable. 1t, as usual, comprised 
two string quartets, the choice falling this time upon Dvorak’s 
picturesque and nationally characteristic B flat, Op. 51, and Beet- 
hoven’s in E flat, Op. 127, first of the famous so-called ‘‘ Posthumous.” 
Both were played by Messrs Ludwig and A. Gibson (first and second 
violins), Messrs Zerbini and Daubert (viola and violoncello), in a 
manner so thoroughly congenial, effective and pure, as to give 
evidence of the assiduous and well directed study they must have 
brought to bear upon preparing them for a public hearing. Such men 
are artists in the truest acceptation of the term, striving earnestly not 
for petty ends, not that one may shine at the expense of another, but 
that all might shine in worthy co-operation, first for the sake of art, 
then for their own, as able and conscientious interpreters. Such are 
the gentlemen who met together in the music-room of our Royal 
Academy and discoursed eloquently eloquent music, All the fine 
points of both quartets were nicely brought out, all the seeming diffi- 
culties of the first of the ‘‘ Posthumous” vanished. Honour then to 
Messrs Ludwig, Gibson, Zerbini, and Daubert! The programme 
contained another interesting item, viz., Grieg’s Sonata in E minor for 
pianoforte and violin (Op. 13), a work of unquestionable merit, 
capitally rendered by Messrs Dannreuther and Ludwig, and much 
appreciated. Mr Thorndike, moreover, who is making visible way 
in his profession, sang in an unaffected and agreeable manner (ac- 
companied on the pianoforte by Mr Zerbini), an air from Handel’s 
Semele, and Lieder by Liszt and Rubinstein. So that the entire con- 
cert was good. 


Miss Beata FRANcIS gave a miscellaneous concert, at the 
Steinway Hall, on Wednesday, the 11th inst., under distinguished 
patronage. Miss Francis was assisted by Mdlles Avigliani, Roselli, 
and Miss Helen D’Alton, Herren Fogelberg, Friedman, and Signor 
Foli, vocalists ; Signor Li Calsi and Miss Agnes Fulton (pupil at the 
Guildhall School of Music), pianists ; Signor Erba and Herr Holmann, 
violin and violoncello, The conductors were Sir Julius Benedict, 


Signor Randegger, Messrs Edwin Bending, and Malcolm Lawson. 
The well-selected programme seemed to afford much pleasure to a 
large audience, many of the pieces being re-demanded, The fair 
bénéficiaire was greeted with marked approbation, 








Miss AcNnes Ross.—A concert was given by this eable 
vocalist on Wednesday evening, at St James’s Hall, the large attend- 
ance at which not only bore testimony to the reputation which it 
has been her good fortune to secure, but was made further remark- 
able by the special patronage, and it may be added the presence, of 
the Duchess of Teck and other distinguished personages. As a 
singer of Scottish songs Miss Agnes Ross has unquestionably made 
aname. She enters into the spirit of the popular minstrelsy of her 
country with a quick perception of the quaint simplicity of its 
humour, and reflects it with a relish which never fails to set the 
Scottish listener ablaze with pleasure and excitement. Her delivery 
of those indestructible effusions ‘‘ Caller Herrin’,” and ‘‘ Charlie is my 
darling,” reaches all the effective excellence we can imagine to be 
possible; and on Wednesday evening again kindled the boisterous 
enthusiasm which can only come out of entire and uncontrollable 
sympathy with both song and singer. The Scottish elements 
of the concert were confined to the second part, in the course 
of which ‘‘Jock o’ Hazeldean” (by, Miss Jessica O’Brien), 
‘*Auld Robin Gray” (by Mdme Patey), and ‘The Deil’s 
awa’ wi’ the Exciseman” (by Mr Santley) were prominent 
and substantial facts, and bore the customary fruit in the sha 
of encores and the pleasant substitution of other things “‘ not in the 
bond.” The former part of the programme was of diversified com- 

lexion. The fair bénéficiaire sang Bishop’s dainty ballad, ‘‘ Love 

as eyes,” in which she was encored ; and, presently, the dramatic- 
ally-inspired ‘‘ Worker” of Gounod, her conception and delineation 
of which we have before had occasion to praise. Mdme Patey 
played strong cards in Roeckel’s ‘‘Old harpsichord ” and Behrend’s 
‘* Auntie” (converted by an encore into ‘The Bailiff's Daughter of 
Islington”), and won honours in all cases. Mr Sims Reeves, though 
promised, failed to appear, and, hence Blumenthal’s *‘ Requital,” in 
the necessity of the moment, fell into the hands of his son, Herbert, 
whose reflection of his father, both personal and vocal, was, as old 
Pepys would say, ‘‘pretty to see.” Mr Santley shone brilliantly, as 
is his wont, in Tosti’s song, ‘‘ For ever and for ever;” and Miss 
Jessica O’Brien and Mr Walter Clifford were also, now and then, 
agreeable contributors. Mr Carrodus, it may be mentioned, lent 
additional attraction to the events of the evening by playing certain 
of his choicest morceauz on the violin ; and the London Glee Union, 
being in requisition, topped and tailed each section of the programme 
with some compact and pleasing specimens of part-singing. H 


Mr AguiLar’s Recrrats (From an Occasional Contributor ).— 
Mr Aguilar held his fifth and last pianoforte recital on Thursday 
afternoon, April 28, at his house in Gloucester Crescent. This gifted 
and very versatile gentleman, a fine composer no less than a finished 
artist, played for an hour and a half to the delight of a select circle. 
Beethoven’s so-called ‘‘ Pastoral” Sonata in D headed the list, and 
Mr Aguilar’s own Sonata, Duo in C minor, was afterwards played by 
the composer with his promising pupil, Mr Algernon Lindo. The 
sonata—like the rest of Mr Aguilar’s many other happy inspirations 
in the same time-honoured form—is a beautiful inspiration through- 
out; the second movement, an andante with variations in A flat, is 
quitea gem. Fugitive pieces of Mr Aguilar were his ‘‘ River” and 
*‘Summer,” the ‘‘ Dream Dance” and ‘‘ Valse Brillante” (both in A 
major), and the ‘‘ Aréthuse” melody in the same key. Three of the 
Lieder ohne Worte, No. 3’of Book II., No. 5 of Book VI., and No. 
6 of Book VI., represented Mendelssohn ; and of Chopin we were 
favoured to hear the Nocturne in F sharp major, the Mazurka in B 
flat minor, Op. 24, No. 4, and the ‘‘Etude” in G flat. Mr Algernon 
Lindo essayed' the Caprice of Heller on La T'ruite of Schubert and 
the ‘Carnaval de Pesth ” of Liszt. 


ALEXANDRA Patace,—Saturday at the Alexandra Palace was 
devoted in the main to a grand concert under the direction of Herr 
Meyer Lutz, this being one of the first musical performances of im- 
portance given under the new management, if we except the popular 
concerts in the large hall. The concert room was not so largely 
patronised as the programme deserved, but the audience was a fairly 
good one, and decidedly appreciative, each number being followed 
with critical attention, and the various points of beauty being quickly 
recognized. The piece de resistance was Macfarren’s cantata Ma 
Day, which was rendered by a full orchestra and chorus, with 
Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington as soloist. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme was selected from Weber, Gounod, Handel, and Beethoven, 
the excerpt from the last-named master being the finale to Symphony 
No. 2, which was exquisitely rendered by the very strong orchestra 
that responded to Herr Lutz’s bdton. Weber was illustrated by 
the overture to Der Freischiitz, a very spirited performance being 
given ; and Gounod was honoured by the selection, first, of the fine 
song ‘‘ Nazareth,” sung by Mr Donald Shaw with good emphasis, 
and next by the d processional march and chorus from the Reine 
de Saba, which wag given asa finale. From Handel was selected 
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the aria, “‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” which Mdme Sherrington 
rendered in fine voice and with tasteful expression. Herr Lutz 
followed this with an original gavotte, the measure of which was so 
graceful that the audience gave it the honour of an encore. In the 
cantata, Mdme Sherrington had only the recitative and solo, 
‘Loyal hearts, your rural Queen,” but this she did full justice to, 
delivering with easy grace a flood of melodious cadences. The 
choral parts of the work were not always distinguished by precision, 
but the harmonies were well maintained. The parts in ‘ Who shall 
be Queen of the May?” were well sustained, the part for contraltos, 
“Susan, with her eyes of blue,” being especially well sung.—Daily 
Chronicle, May 9th. 

Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN’S evening concert was only disappoint- 
ing because she did not, according «o habit, introduce a new com- 
position of importance from her own yn and clever pen. In 
other respects the programme offered by the popular pianist—com- 
prising quartets by Mozart and Brahms, Chopin’s solo sonata with 
the ‘‘Funeral March,” and a flute solo, built upon Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hirtenlied,” with pianoforte accompaniment and three charming 
variations written by herself—was in all respects admirable. The 
‘lute solo was performed by Mr Svendsen, accompanied by the gifted 
zoncert-holder, whose associates in the quartets were Messrs Gom- 
pert, Zerbini, and Daubert. Miss Louisa Pyk was the singer. 


Miss Epira JERNINGHAM gave a concert on Wednesday afternoon 
in the Marlborough Rooms, assisted by Mdlle Gabrielle Vaillant, 
Miss Florence Hemmings, Herr Daubert, &c. The programme 
began with Rubinstein’s Sonata in D, Op 18, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, excellently played by Miss Jerningham and Miss 
Hemmings, Some solos for the piano by Bach, Raff, Schumann, 
and Grieg, further displayed Miss Jerningham’s powers as an 
executant. The performances of Mdlle Gabrielle Vaillant on the 
violin were thoroughly appreciated. 


MpmeE Str GerMalne gave her first matinée musicale on Saturday, 
April 30, at her residence, Holland Road, Kensington, with the 
professional assistance of Miss Lillie Albrecht and Mr Connery. 
The pupils of Mdme St Germaine did ample justice to the vocal 
music entrusted to them—the lady who sang ‘‘ Una voce poco fa” 
and the four youthful singers who gave Pinsuti’s quartet, ‘‘ Good- 
night,” reflecting special credit on their instructress. Miss Lillie 
Albrecht played with her accustomed success several pieces of her 
own composition, and Mr Connery’s singing was fully appreciated. 
The rooms were crowded. 


A matineé musicale was given on Monday, April 25, at Beverley 
Road, Anerley, before a large and fashionable audience. The 
singers being chiefly amateurs, we are not called upon to enumerate 
all their ‘‘doings,” but we may single out for praise Mrs Dick, Misses 
Brooke and Thorn, who gave a part-song by Mr Brinley Richards, 
‘The Storm,” Miss Mary Cordwell, who was encored in ‘‘ The old 
Harpsichord” (Roeckel), and Miss Allea’ Phillips who sang ‘‘Parlatele 
d'amour,” from Gounod's Faust, A feature in the morning’s enter- 
tainment was the recital by Miss Louisa Ball of Tennyson’s ‘‘Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” which greatly delighted the audience, judging 
from the hearty applause at its conclusion. 


Malle Julie Pelletier’s soirée musicale was given at the Beethoven 
Rooms, Harley Street, on Wednesday, April 27. Malle Pelletier 
sang, with her usual taste and expression, Pinsuti’s popular song, 
‘*When my ship comes home,” Donizetti’s ‘‘O mio Fernando,” and 
Oberthiir’s ‘‘ Je voudrais étre,” accompanied on the harp by the 
accomplished composer. Among other things worthy of note were 
the performances on the pianoforte of Mdme Strindberg-Elmore and 
Miss Agabeg, Signor Erba on the violin, Miss Ida Audain, Mr 
Oberthiir on the harp, and Herr Schuberth on the violoncello. Mrs 
Power, Miss Eugenie Kemble, Mons. de Martelly, and Signor 
Monari Rocca, were the other singers. The ‘‘conductors” were 
Signors Li Calsi, Samuelli, and Herr Lehmeyer. 


Kisvrn Mustcat AssoctaT1on.—The director's benefit took 
place on Wednesday the 4th inst., when Mendelssohn’s Hlijah was 
given. The performance throughout showed evidence of most care- 

ul rehearsal, whether as regards principals or chorus. Although it 
seemed to be the rule to applaud everything, it may justly be said 
that the rendering of the whole was evenly good, and more especially 
80 for a suburban society, The principal vocalists were Misses 
Florence Norman, Frances Allitsen, Anna Hiittl, and Allitsen, 
Messrs Ben Davies, Barlow, Frank May, and Walter F. Clare, all 
of whom received well merited tokens of approval, several of the 
solos being re-demanded. The chorus, although not numerous, was 
most efficient, and acquitted itself so well as to receive. several 
encores, Miss Gollmick accompanied on the piano with a taste and 
recision to which Kilbura audiences have long been accustomed. 
Victor Gollmick was no less successful at the harmonium, and 








Mr Adolphe Gollmick, the able director and conductor, received quite 
an ovation from a numerous audience, who, almost without exception, 
remained to the end. 


BLACKHEATH.—Mr H. Killick Morley engaged Mr Hallé to give a 
‘pianoforte recital” at the Concert Hall, on Friday evening, April 
22, with Mdme Trebelli and Mr Edward Lloyd to sing. Mr Hallé 
played Beethoven’s sonata in C major, Op. 53 ; Schumann’s Novelette 
in F, and Arabesque in C; Schubert’s Impromptu in B flat; Chopin’s 
Nocturne in C and Polonaise in A flat; one of Stephen Heller’s 
Promenades dun Solitaire, and ‘‘ Wanderstunden ;” and Weber’s 
‘* Moto perpetuo ;” joining MM. Lazarus and Zerbini in Mozart’s E 
flat trio for pianoforte, » nel and viola, a selection of pieces 
interesting alike to musicians and amateurs, rendered doubly so by 
the perfect style in which they were rendered. Mdme Trebelli sang 
“‘Che fard senza Euridice,” Blumenthal’s ‘‘May Song,” and ‘‘ Aimez- 
moi,” (an arrangement for the voice frgm one of Chopin’s piano- 
forte mazurkas), afterwards taking part with Mr Lloyd in ‘‘ Una 
notte a Venezia” and ina duet by Lucantoni.. Mr Lloyd’s songs 
were Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaida ” and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Distant shore.” The 
vocal music was greatly admired. Mr Zerbini accompanied, 


0 
PROVINCIAL. 


WorcesterR.—The renown of the Leeds Festival Chorus has in- 
duced the committee of the Worcester Musical Festival to obtain 
the services of 80 of the Leeds chorus singers. Mr James Broughton, 
the chorus master, will select the members and instruct them in the 
works to be performed. Mr Spark will, as usual, be entrusted with 
the sale of tickets, and the ticket office will be opened on August 
lst.— Malvern News. 

LeEeps.—At the Town Hall no less than 10,000 persons attended 
the three successive recitals on the grand organ, ‘‘In memoriam, 
the Earl of Beaconsfield,” by the Corporation organist, Dr Spark, 
who also produced a new and effective funeral march for the occasion, 








which has just been published and appropriately dedicated to: Mrs- 


Blagden, wife of the vicar of Hughenden. This lady, it will: be. 
remembered, played the music at the funeral service of the late Earl. 


Briguton.—There was a large attendance at the Royal Aquarium 
last Saturday afternoon to listen to Signor Papini, who played a 
Nocturne of his own-composition, and Max Bruch’s Concerto in C 
major for violin with orchestra. Miss Amy Romayne was the singer. 
Miss Rose Keenig (a pupil of Sir Julius Benedict’s), is to be the 
pianist, and Miss Cecilia Fuller the vocalist, at the concert this 
afternoon. At the Amateur Concert last week, in the Royal Pavilion, 
for the benefit of the ‘‘ Destitute and Orphan Boys’ Home,” Miss 
Eva Paterson won general approval by the effective manner in which 
she gave ‘‘ Una voce poco fa,” Mdme Florence Lancia being no less 
successful in a ‘‘ Lullaby,” by Miss Harriet Young, (violoncello 
obbligato Mr Close), the applause at the end of which was so persistent 
that the fair artist was compelled to repeat it. 


RocuesteR.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah was performed by the choral 
society of this city on Monday evening, April 25, Mrs Osgood, 
Miss Damian, Messrs Ludwig and Vernon Rigby being the leading 
singers. There was a very efficient orchestra, led by the talented 
violinist from London, Herr Rosenthal, and the well trained chorus 
of the society, numbering together nearly two hundred executants. 
The performance, conducted by the Rev W. H. Nutter, reflected 
credit upon all concerned. This was the last concert of the season, 
and we cannot let it pass without alluding to the invaluable services 
of the society's indefatigable secretary, Mr G. Watson, jun., who all 
acknowledge as the right man in the right place. 

MiLton.—The ‘‘ Milton Choral Association” gave Judas Macca- 
beus at the Assembly Rooms, Harmer Street, on Wednesday 
evening, April 27, with a band and chorus numbering 160, Miss 
Ellen Lamb, Mdme Isabel Fassett, Messrs Sydney Tower and Lucas 
Williams being principal singers. The orchestra was led by Herr 
Jacques Rosenthal, from London, the accompanist was Mr Howard 
Moss, and Mr Charles R. Green conducted. The’ performance, 
successful in every way, was under the patronage of the Mayor of 
Gravesend (Mark Martin, Esq.), the Right Hon. Earl of Darnley, 
and a host of aristocratic families. 

Dusuin.—The Pirates of Penzance was brought to a conclusion on 
Saturday evening last, in the Gaiety Theatre, after a fortnight’s run 
of the most successful kind ; the closing night of Saturday showed 
the high appreciation of the merits of the leading artists, the princi- 

characters of Mabel and Frederick, as represented by Miss Laura 
lements and Mr Gerard Coventry, would appear to have monopolised 
the interest of the work, both musically and dramatically. Of Miss 
Clement’s clear voice and cultivated style, the Dublin public appear 
to be quite enamoured, as the repeated calls before the curtain would 
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testify ; while Mr Gerard Coventry, in the duet beginning the second 
act and in the various trying situations, displayed his manly voice 
and artistic style of singing. We have rarely had a tenor who has 
left his mark more completely in Dublin, or whose advent hereafter 
will be more favourably looked for. We have the pleasure of know- 
ing that this excellent company will visit us again in October. 


GLascow.—The great excellence amateur singing has reached in 
Glasgow was clearly shown on Saturday evening last, when a per- 
formance was given of Sullivan’s Z'rial by Jury, in the Hydropathic 
Establishment, of Kilmalcolm (a village in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow). This entertainment got up by the visitors living in the 
house proved a very great success, and indeed a triumph to all 
concerned. From gS. -2ew te to end there was not one palpable 
hitch, and the audience (of course, also all visitors in the establish- 
ment) was most enthusiastic, wanting every movement repeated, but 
in good taste the young artists wisely only accepted two encores, 
“The Jurymen’s Chorus” and ‘‘The Finale.” All the principals 
were thoroughly well up in their parts and acted up to one another 
as if they had had a lengthened training for the stage. One of the 
chief features was the singing of the chorus. The ladies were con- 
spicuous for their fine clear voices which told powerfully during the 
whole performance, while the gentlemen were in most respects equal 
to their fair coadjutors. This gratifying result is all the more 
creditable to the enthusiastic amateurs that from the first rehearsal 
to the last, not one professional was asked to give advice. These 
rough jottings would not be complete without reference to the 
admirable manner in which the accompaniments were played on the 
piano by a young lady amateur. Asalready indicated, the evening's 
entertainment was most enjoyable, the audience wishing more of it, 
aud therefore grudgingly separated. 


—n-——— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


Mr Mapleson began his season in a very unostentatious manner 
on Saturday evening, the opera being // Barbiére, with Mdlle Belocca 
as Rosina, the part chosen for her début at Drury Lane Theatre six 
years ago. A more pretentious opening, seeing that the manager 
and his artists had only just returned from America, could not have 
been expected. It was enough to keep faith with the public, and 
be true to announcements previously made. The house, ‘‘ swept 
and garnished ” in anticipation of the season, presented a spectacle 
extremely gratifying to the eye. Few places of the kind ever 
offered a more agreeable coup d’wil, while a liberal use of flowers for 
ornament, to say nothing about the electric light, was a pleasant 
feature of the occasion. Signor Arditi conducted the performance, 
and on taking his seat received a demonstrative welcome, due to 
grateful memories of long years of successful labour amongst us. 
Signor Arditi may be depended upon to get all that is possible out 
of the resources provided by his manager during the season. The 
representation of Rossini’s well-known opera scarcely calls for 
extended remark. To begin with, the Rosina of Mdlle Belocca was 
long ago estimated at its true worth, and if the charm of her ap- 
pearance in the character still transcends that of her singing and 
acting, the fact only shows with what ease, when she has made up 
her mind to do so, nature distances art. In the lesson-scene Mdlle 
Belocca introduced, with good effect, ‘‘ Quand tu chantes,” and was 
applauded at various times during the evening with all the warmth 
she deserved. Signor Ravelli’s fine voice pleased as much as it did 
last season. He is, perhaps, not vocalist enough for the music 
written by Rossini at a time when singing, not shouting, was in 
fashion on the lyric stage. Who, for that matter, is vocalist enough 
now? Signor Del Puente was, as usual, a vivacious Figaro, full of 
dash, and not wanting in finesse ; Signor Corsini, a new comer, 
showed unmistakable talent as Dr Bartolo ; and Signor Monti played 
Don Basilio. The chorus was somewhat weak, but the orchestra, 
which had not crossed the Atlantic just before, was quite up to its 
work under Signor Arditi’s spirited guidance.—D. 7’, 











Urrecut. —The 250th anniversary of the Collegium Musicum 
Ultrajectinum here, the oldest institution of its kind in the world, 
began on the 29th and was continued on the 30th ult. Among 
eminent artistic celebrities taking part in it were Joachim, Brahms, 
and Verhulst. The programmes of the two days included the names 
of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; of Schumann, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Brahms, and Joachim. Flemish composers 
were represented by Jan Pinter Swerlinck, who lived in the 16th 
century and was master of the famous organists, J. Pritorius, Scheidt, 
Syfert, and Schild. This old Swerlinck was followed by the still 
living composers, Verhulst, Hol, and Kufferath. Baron van Riems- 
dyk, a distinguished Dutch amateur, had written for the occasion a 
history of Concerts and Concert-Givers in the Netherlands, 








BEETHOVEN’S LATER YEARS.* s 
(Continued from page 278.) 
FINIS TRAGEDIE. 


These continual tappings fatigued and discouraged Beethoven. 
He suffered, also, cruelly from insomnia, and, in order to obtain 
a little rest at night, strove to keep awake in the daytime by 
reading some book. He preferred his favourite authors, his 
Greek friends, as he called them, Plutarch, Homer, and Plato. 
But serious works like these, rather heavy for a sick man, could 
be taken only in small doses, so Breuning hit on the notion of 
getting him Walter Scott's novels, which were more easily 
digestible. He gave him Kentlworth. Beethoven glanced through 
the volume with an absent look, and at length threw it on the 
floor. “That gentleman’s only object in writing,” he observed, 
‘is to pick up money.” One thing interested him very much, 
and that was the perusal of Schubert’s Lieder, Schindler took 
him about sixty. He admired and derived great pleasure from 
them. “It is very certain,” he said, after reading “The Young 
Nun,” “that this Schubert possesses the divine spark.” Mean- 
while, his resources kept on growing less, and he knew he had 
nothing to hope for from anyone ; from his brother Jess than from 
anybody else. ‘This state of things caused him horrible anxiety, 
for he dreaded want more than death. He then recollected he 
had frequently received from London kind offers which he had 
always declined, and he resolved to appeal to the sympathy of his 
English friends, There was an excellent opportunity of recalling 
himself to their memory. A few days previously, Stumpff, the 
harp-maker, of London, sent him on his birthday a magnificent 
present, the complete collection of Handel’s works, Arnold’s 
edition.t “This is a truly royal present,” Beethoven observed, 
comparing Stumpff’s present with a ring of very slight 
value which the King of Prussia had recently sent him in 
return for the dedication of the Ninth Symphony. Then he began 
turning over the leaves, volume after volume, of all the master- 
pieces which von Breuning, Junr., handed to him on his bed of 
sickness, When he had looked through them, he called Schindler 
for the purpose of dictating a letter to his noble-minded and 
generous friend. After expressing all his gratitude and joy, he 
finished thus :— 

“Since the 3rd December I have been confined to my bed with 
dropsy. You may imagine my situation. All I have to live on is 
the profit from my works ; my pen must gain all that my Charles 
and I require. But for the last two months and a half I have not 
been able to write a note. The income settled on me suffices to pay 
my rent and leave a few hundred florins, surplus. Unfortunately, 
the end of my illness is still so distant that I dare not look forward 
to it, and, even long after all danger shall have disappeared, it will 
be impossible for me to bestride Pegasus, or allow myself to be 
carried away on his wings into the realms of inspiration. I shall 
have to begin, moreover, by paying the surgeon, the doctor, and 
the apothecary! Under these circumstances, I remembered that 
the Philharmonic Society offered more than once to organise a 
concert for my benefit. It would be a piece of good fortune for me, 
were the Society to decide on carrying out their project. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the profits of the concert would be 
enough to extricate me from my embarrassments and dissipate my 
fears concerning the future,” 

He had a letter of a similar purport written to the publishert 
Smart, and to Moscheles; he likewise had a line sent to Schott, 
begging he would forward him a few bottles of old Rhine wine. 
This was a fancy he had had for some days; it no doubt entered 
his mind with the reminiscences of his childhood, which crowded 
on him at the moment he felt his end drawing near. On the 
27th February, it was necessary for him to be tapped a fourth 
time, and so great was the quantity of water discharged that it 
flowed into the middle of the room. The operation weakened 
him extremely and his suffering assumed a character of cruelly 
painful acuteness, This time, doubt was out of the question ; the 
catastrophe was imminent. He would have liked to see his 
nephew once again, and had a letter sent to him at Iglau 
telling him to ask for leave of absence, but the diversions of the 





* From Le Ménestrel, 

+ The edition in question contains 40 folio volumes. Beet hoven’s copy, 
sold after his death, was knocked down to a Vienna publisher, who re-sold it 
to Meyerbeer, assuredly a worthy possessor of the precious relic, 

} ‘' Publisher” (?)-—Ed, Mf. Ww, 
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carneva) no doubt kept the young cadet in his garrison. To 
make up for this, Hummel, between whom and Beethoven there 
had been a coldness, lost no time in hastening to Vienna, directly 
he learned from the papers the danger to which the illustrious 
musician was exposed. ‘The interview of the two former rivals 
was touching. Despite all his efforts to restrain himself, Hum- 
mel burst into tears and could not smother his sobs. He intended 
to bring consolation, and it was Beethoven who had to comfort 
him. With childlike joy, he showed Hummel a drawing which 
had just been presented to him: the cottage at Rohrau where 
Haydn first saw the light of day. “Look, my dear Hummel,” 
he said, “that is where the master was born! Can any one 
believe so great a man ever came out of such a hovel !” 

Meanwhile, he began to grow anxious at the silence of his 
London friends, when, on the Ist March, a messenger appeared 
with a hundred — sent as an instalment of the receipts from 
the concert which the Philharmonic Society promised to organize. 
The surprise caused by this generosity brought on such strong 
joyful emotion that his wound, which was healing, opened again 
the next night. The following. day, Malfatti was obliged to use 
the probe. The Master, however, would not wait any longer 
before thanking those who had so nobly come to his succour, and 
immediately began dictating to Schindler the expression of his 
gratitude. 

“The generosity of the Philharmonic Society,” he said, ‘has 
touched the very bottom of my heart ; be sure you tell these grand- 
hearted men that, if God restores my health, I will show my 
gratitude by es all my talent at their service. Let Heaven 
only give me strength and I will prove to these noble Englishmen 
how I appreciate the alacrity they have manifested in alleviating 
my misfortune.” 

Meanwhile he continued to grow weaker and weaker and his 
thinness was something terrible. His body, once so robust and 
solidly put together, was nothing more than a skeleton. 

‘‘Death approached with giant strides, and really,” says 
Schindler, ‘‘ we all of us wished to see the poor patient delivered 
from his atrocious sufferings.” 

On the 23rd March, in conseqence of the pressing solicitations 
of Stephan von Breuning, Beethoven rewrote his will and put it 
in legal form, so as to guard in some degree against the mad 
promear of his heir. He managed, moreover, to trace with 

is own hand the three or four lines constituting the document, 
but with such difficulty that the writing is hardly legible. Even 
his name, that illustrious name shortly to be engraved in brass 
and marble, was cruelly mutilated; several letters are deficient. 
The friends round him wanted him to rectify two or three details, 
but he pushed the pen away. “No, no,” he said, “I will never 
write anything more!” He sent for a priest with whom he con- 
versed for some moments, and whom he thanked for coming. 
Then, when the ecclesiastic had left the room, he turned towards tie 
two or three persons who were attending him and said, with asmile: 
“ Plaudite, amici, comedia finita est.” On the 24th March, when 
Schindler called to pay his morning visit and take his place at 
the bedside, he found the patient in a most alarming condition. 
Still, Beethoven had consciousness enough left to give his last 
directions. He particularly charged Schindler to deliver to the 
publisher the deed guaranteeing him the proprietorship of the 
Quartet in C sharp minor, and once more begged him to convey 
his best thanks to the members of the Philharmonic Society. 
“May God grant them His blessing!” he added. In the course 
of the afternoon, there arrived a case sent by Schott, and contain- 
ing some old Rhine wine. Schindler took out two bottles and 
placed them before the bed of the dying man. Beethoven looked 
at them with a smile in his eye. “It isa pity,” he said. “It is 
a pity! But it is too late!” These were his last words and the 


strongly built frame,” says Gerhard von Breuning, “ sustained by 
his robust lungs, struggled with indomitable energy against the 
assaults of death. The sight was enough to freeze one’s blood.” 
His friends took it in turn to sit with him, and, when the want of 
repose obliged them temporarily to retire, poor old Sali, faithful 
to the last, supplied their place. On the 25th, the next day, the 
death rattle, instead of becoming weaker, seemed to acquire fresh 
strength ; still it was evident that, despite the resistance offered 
by his constitution, Beethoven would soon succumb. On Monday, 
the 26th, the sun rose, bright and clear, as though for a day in 





spring. Winter, however, had left traces of its recent visit, and, 
before the Master’s house, a thick layer of snow, the reflection 
from which inundated the room with a blinding light, was 
stretched over the glacis of the fortifications. Precisely at twelve, 
the little pyramid-shaped clock, a present from the Princess 
Lichnowsky, suddenly ceased its sonorous and measured beat. 
The hand of the small barometric dial, at its base, marked the 
approach of a storm. By a singular anomaly at this period of the 
year, the air grew heavy, large black clouds were heaped up on 
the horizon, and, about five o’clock in the evening, the Viennese 
saw with astonishment a genuine tempest let loose over the city. 
A few minutes previously, Schindler had gone off with Breuning 
to choose in the Wihring Cemetery a spot where their friend 
might sleep his eternal sleep. With the dying man they left 
young Gerhard von Breuning, who was not long before he took his 
departure to attend to his scholastic duties, and Anselm Hutten- 
brenner, the composer, for whom fate had reserved the 
sad honour of receiving Beethoven’s last breath. The Master’s 
brother and Teltscher, the painter, were in an adjoining room. 
Suddenly, amid the dull roaring of the storm, a vivid flash of 
lightning, rendered doubly brilliant by the dazzling whiteness of 
the snow, illuminated the Master’s face, while a fearful clap of 
thunder shook the house to its foundations. By an abrupt and 
nervous movement, Beethoven sat up in his bed of suffering, 
raised his fist toward Ileaven, as though he wanted to defy the 
Heavenly powers, and then fell heavily backwards, with his eye- 
lids open but the light of his eyes extinct. 

All was over! The author of the Ninth Symphony had lived, 
like Moses, on Mount Sinai, he had passed away before the 
splendour of a divine vision; his ardent soul had soared upwards 
on the lightning’s fiery wings. After placing his hand on Beet- 
hoven’s heart, to see whether it had ceased to beat, 
Huttenbrenner closed the eyes, which he reverentially kissed. 
It was then exactly forty-five minutes past five in 
the evening. At that moment, Schindler came back with 
Breuning. “It is all over!” said Huttenbrenner, seeing them 
stop at the door. “God be praised!” replied gray» “ Let 
us return Him thanks for having put an end to this long and 
cruel martyrdom!” 

(To be continued. ) 


PAYNE MEMORIAL. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—All who know and appreciate the blessings which lie in the 
sacred word ‘‘ Home ” will be interested to learn that it is proposed 
to place in the Church of St Augustine, Tunis, a memorial window to 
Colonel Howard Payne, author of ‘‘Home, sweet home,” who is 
buried in the Protestant cemetery of this town. This little, simple 
ballad has probably done more to promote home life and home 
happiness than any other composition in our ay ‘ 

The cost, as estimated by Messrs Cox, Sons, Buckley & Co., will 
be about £25. Subscriptions (which may be sent by cheque, or by 
P.0.0., or in stamps) from all who wish to pay a tribute of gratitude 
to the memory of the illustrious author, will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged by, yours faithfully, 

E. H. SHEPHERD, 


Tunis, May 3. Acting English Chaplain. 








Herr Léwenperc.—Another pianist who has already won a 
reputation among the foremost virtuosos of the day—viz., Herr 


commencement of the death agony, which was terrible. “His | Lowenberg of Vienna—has arrived in London for the season, 


and, it is hoped, may afford our connoisseurs an opportunity of 
endorsing the opinion of his rare ability entertained in his own 
country, backed by the recommendation of the highest 
authorities. ‘ ' 

DrespEN.—Mdme Prochaska, from the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, 
is engaged for six years at the Theatre Royal, with an annual salary, 
and eight weeks’ leave of absence every year. f 

Vienna.—The Italian season at the Imperial Operahouse com- 
menced, on the Ist inst., with Lucia, the principal artists being 
Malle Bianchi, Signori Peroti and Aldighieri. 
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WAIFS. 


Tamberlik has been singing at Valladolid. 

Wilhelnj is a great favourite in San Francisco. 

Sarah Bernhardt contemplates making a tour in Holland. 

Suppe’s Fatinitza is a failure at the Teatro Rossini, Venice. 

M. Colonne has gone to conduct a series of concerts in Lisbon. 

Angelo De Sanctis, the tenor, has returned from America to Milan. 

A new musical journal, Bologna Musicale, has been started in that 
town. 

Herr Albert Niemann will next year make a tour in the United 
States, 

The barytone, Kaschmann, is engaged for next season at the San 
Carlo, Lisbon. 

Ernest Reyer’s opera, La Statue, has met with a favourable recep- 
tion in Antwerp. 

G. Bizet’s Carmen has been drawing good houses at the Theatre 
Royal, Stockholm. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Maccabéer will be performed next winter at 
the Liceo, Barcelona. 

The last concert of the Philharmonic Society, Boston (U. 8.), was 
given on the Sth inst. 

Wicart has been appointed professor of musical declamation in the 
Brussels Conservatory. 

According to report, Mdlle de Reszké is engaged for next season 
at the San Carlo, Naples. 

A Politeama, capable of containing 3000 persons, is in course of 
construction at Alexandria. 

The number of exhibitors in the musical department of the 
National Exhibition, Milan, is 700. 

_ The spring season was inaugurated on the Ist inst at the Teatro 
Costanzi, Rome, with L’ Africaine., 

A new operetta, La Jettatura, o Lorenzo XIV., music by Goudran, 
is a hit at the Teatro Quirino, Rome. 

Hans Richter has been unanimously re-elected director of next 
season’s Philharmonic Concerts, Vienna. 

Theodor Wachtel has settled again in Wiesbaden, whence he moved 
some years ago. On revient toujours, ete. 

Herr Fricke celebrated on the Ist inst. his 25th professional anni- 
versary at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

A performance of Mendelssohn’s Hlijah, under the direction of F. 
Gernsheim, was lately given at Rotterdam. 

Sig. Gambaro’s opera, La Perla del Villaggio, has been successfully 
produced at the Teatro Avvalorati, Leghorn. 

Having concluded his season in Berlin, Herr Bilse with his Orches- 
tra has been giving concerts in Dresden and Leipsic. 

_. Maurice Dengremont was, according to our last exchanges, seriously 
ill, at New Orleans, with malarial fever and measles. 

The Empress of Germany has presented Alexis Hollaender with a 
copy, splendidly bound, of the score of Liszt’s Christus. 

Spontini’s Fernand Cortez was selected as ‘‘ Festival Opera” in 
Brunswick, at the 50th anniversary of the Duke's accession. 

Another specimen of pianistic precocity has cropped up in the 
person of Ernst Schilling, aged five, at Philadelphia (te S.). 

Ekkehard, by J. J. Abert, conductor at the Theatre Royal, Stutt- 
gart, will be the first novelty at the Theatre Royal, Munich. 

Theodor Henschel’s opera, Die Schine Melusine, having proved a 
success in Hamburgh, will shortly be produced in Kénigsberg. 

Prizes and Blanks, an operetta by Otto Booth, has been recently 
performed with much success at Birmingham. The libretto is by 
Coombes Davies. 

With the close of the season just terminated, at the Stadttheater, 
Cologne, Herr Moritz Ernst has retired from the management, after 
holding it for six years. 

Having concluded a successful star engagement at the Breslau 
Stadttheater, Mdme Artét-Padilla and Sefior Padilla are now fulfill- 
ing a similar one in Leipsic. 

Theodor Thomas was to commence a series of concerts at the 
Music Hall, Boston (U. S.), on the 10th inst., with a performance of 
Hector Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust. 

A Question or rnTeREST.—Dear Dr Blidge,—Srr, —Have you 
ever noticed that the two great regenerators of the modern opera, 
Verdi and Wagner are born in the same year 1813? Both names 
commence with the same letter. (In Italian there ismo W). Which 
will survive the other, and which live longer in erity? I put 
this question to you, dear Dr, as the only learned man capable of 





answering it. M. B. [Dr Blivge knows everything but reveals 
nothing. One thing is sure—that both “ V.” and “‘W.” will live 
in history, whatever ‘‘ M. B.” may surmise. } 

A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER.—The entr’acte music at the Court 
Theatre, under the direction of Mr Armbruster, has undergone a 
wholesome change. The repertoire is now chiefly drawn from 
‘‘high class ” chamber music, The following was the programme 
of- music given last week, when Romeo and Juliet was performed 
with Mdme Modjeska as the heroine of Shakspere’s beautiful love 
story :— 

“ Dverture to Promethes (Beethoven); introduction and allegro from 
Schubert’s Octet ; allegretto from Beethoven's eighth Symphony ; andante 
from a quintet by Raff; andante con variazioni, from Hummel’s Septet ; 
Scherzo and Trio from Schubert's Ottet ; allegro from Schubert’s Rosamunde, 
and ‘ Funeral March’ from Schumann’s Quintet in E flat.” 

SticuTty Mystertovs.—‘“ Otto Jahn conjectures ’—says a con- 
jecturer—‘‘ that the March 248 originally belonged to it. "he 
Divertimenti 247 and 287 are thoroughly finished and rich works of 
art, with the genuine Mozart stamp. Both contain six movements, 
richly and fully carried out; wealth and grace of imagination, of 
thematic realisation, and of harmonic treatment, are here most pro- 
fusely exhibited. Divertimento 287 is, in every respect, grandly 

lanned and carried out, Notwithstanding the introduction of the 

orns, the strings are essentially written in the quartet style, and 
anyone wishing to be convinced of the progress which Mozart had 
made in this branch of art, as well as in others, during the period 
between 1773 and 1776, should compare the Quartets of the former 
date with the Divertimenti of the latter ; he will find in the first 
the scholar and in the last the master.” (Slightly mysterious. Just 
so. Very slightly mysterious. I was present.—Dt Blidge.) 











Lonpon Batiap Concerts.—The summer series of Mr John 
Boosey’s admirable entertainments, entertainments unequalled in 
their kind, as the melody-loving public has long unanimously 
admitted, began auspiciously, with a programme more than usually 
varied and interesting, and an audience that crowded St James's 
Hall to the doors—an appreciative audience, moreover, such as Mr 
Boosey and his ‘‘ merry minstrels” are accustomed to. When we 
have cited the familiar names of Mdmes Patey and Antoinette 
Sterling, Misses Mary Davies and Clara Samuell, Messrs Edward 
Lloyd and Joseph Maas, Messrs Santley and Maybrick, and add 
that to each of these popular vocalists were allotted ‘‘ racy” songs 
and ballads, old and new, the attractions of the programme may be 
readily understood. The only disappointment was in the 
absence of Mr Maas, on account of indisposition. Otherwise 
everything passed off triumphantly. It need scarcely be 
added that ‘‘encores” were the rule instead of the exception, 
or that the ever well-disposed and good natured artists 
who constitute Mr Boosey’s right hand, in very few instances 
failed to comply with the not always reasonable demands of their 
admirers, According to custom, the South London Choral Associa- 
tion, under Mr L. C. Venables, contributed a variety of excellent 
part-songs, and, as usual, Mr Sidney Naylor was the able accom- 
panist, The second concert is announced for this afternoon week. 
—W. D. D. 

Mov.rys.—Faure, the barytone, recetitly visited this, his native 
town, the first time since his boyhood. He received a cordial wel- 
come, On the 30th ult., he sang at a concert for the benefit of the 
poor, with Mad. Brunet-Lafleur and Blum, the tenor, both of whom 
came with him expressly from Paris. 

BERLIN.—The ballet of Coppelia has been produced, under the 
superintendence of Herr Paul Taglioni, at the Royal Operahouse. 
Thanks to the clever and fanciful plot supplied by MM. Nuitter and 
Saint-Léon, and the charming music of M. Léon Delibes, it bids fair 
to be as pemnias here as at the Grand Opera in Paris, where it 
was first brought out. It will in all likelihood become a stock 

iece.—Wagner has taken up his quarters for some time at the 

6tel Royal. He arrived on the 29th ult. On the 2nd inst., he 
attended the Nibelungen rehearsal at the Victoria-Theatre, He was 
received with a flourish by the orchestra, and, of course, did not 
lose so excellent an ne an for making a speech.—Franz Liszt 
and Hans von Biilow left on the 28th ult., the former for Freiburg, 
the latter for Wiesbaden, where his mother, a very old lady, was 
lying dangerously ill, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARL 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 


Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
d of his pts ; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Monk!, are invalu- 
able both to Btudentsand Professors, 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 

LF PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“his work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author inthe Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists, 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author,at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in DrOopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ). 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. or are used by all tie 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Labliehe, Suntiey, &e. Soid in 
boxes, ls, 1)d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout t!e United Kingdon and 

the Oolonies. 

















Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. SCHERZO.—‘ Second Attempt ” 
2, ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” | 4. Ronpo.—‘“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The composer of this piece, while declining to apologize for its title and 
design, calls attention to the fact that the greatest classical composers have now 
and then employed their powers in depicting grotesque and comical scenes and 
actions; and he ay on to express a wish that ‘composers would use other 
means than trashy dance tunes and comic songs for the expression of the 
ludicrous.’ Dance tunes ought certainly not to be ‘trashy.’ But if the ludicrous 
is to be expressed at all in singing, it is difficult to see how it could be more 
appropriately—or indeed otherwise—expressed than through a comic song. 
Without following Mr Elliot in his theories on the subject of the comic in music, 
we my congratulate him on having fairly carried out his main idea, which is to 
the effect that in music, as in other arts, the comic need not be commonplace 
nor the ridiculous vulgar. The ‘ Bicycle Sonata’ is in four movements ; the first 
Callegro) represents or suggests the bicyclist’s first endeavout; the second 
(andante) paints his despair and return; the third Bnew depicts his second 
attempt ; while in the fourth (rondo finale) his ultimate success is celebrated. 
Mr Elliot writes well for the pianoforte; and though his sonata would have 
been just as effective if called by any other name, or if not named at all, it is 
quite possible that its very original title and design may secure for it an extra 
amount of popularity,”—Fun. 


\ Just Published. 


THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 


THIRD REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
(Dedicated by permission to the Rt, Hon. the Countess of CHARLEMONT.) 


B 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“No more graceful and charming composition than the ‘ Maiden’s Dream, 
by Lillie Albrecht, has emanated from the prolific pen of this young pianist and 
composer than this third reverie now under notice. The dainty little piece in 
G is such a one as may well be dwelt upon for its grace and freshness, and for 
— —— of Fe span which - Ene sept eet — reverie is as 

e ‘or as it is for ormance in the drawing-room.” 
—The News uf the Work sideaath " 











AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side, with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


ices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 








a || 
a | 


OOMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fiugered by 
Bpwarp F. Ruweavtt. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 48. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) | THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press). 


THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA | 


THE SONGS OF IRELAND. and Northern Europe. 

THE SONGS OF WALES. THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- 
THE SONGS OF FRANCE. GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the 
THE SONGS OF GERMANY. Press). 


The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 








BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete) ; SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 
The above have German and English Words. 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. 
HANDEL’S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Tenor and Baritone. 
* Tn transposed keys, with Italian and English Words. 
MODERN BALLADS. By the most eminent living Composers. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 


DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price 5s, each, paper covers; 7s, 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 
THE 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


Containing celebrated Songs, &c., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 
1. THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. | 8. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 4. THE BARITONE ALBUM. 
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